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New Arrangements Made for 
Publishing Building America. With 
the approval of the Editorial Board 
of Building America and the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Society, 
Building America will be distributed 
by E. M. Hale and Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. The magazine 
will be printed, as heretofore, by 
Edward Stern Company. The ex- 
clusive editorial responsibility still 
rests with the Society. The burden 
of printing and distributing the 
magazine is transferred to agencies 
which are equipped to handle these 
activities with greatest efficiency. 
Mr. James Mendenhall will continue 
to act in the capacity of editor of 
Building America. The E. M. Hale 
Company has agreed to continue to 
send copies of Building America 
gratis to members of the Society 
during the current year. 


Nominating Committee Appoint- 
ed. In accordance with the first 
amendment to the constitution, Miss 
Goodykoontz, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, has appoint- 
ed a Nominating Committee con- 
sisting of John A. Hockett, Univer- 
sity of California, Chairman; Rose 
Wickey, Kansas City Public 
Schools; and Ed McCuistion, State 
Department of Education, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. At the February 


meeting of the Society three new 
members of the Executive Com- 
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mittee will be elected to replace Bess 
Goodykoontz, H. L. Caswell, and 
Paul R. Hanna, whose terms expire. 
According to the constitution the 
retiring members are not permitted 
to succeed themselves. The amend- 
ment provides that the Nominating 
Committee shall draw up a ballot of 
not fewer than forty nor more than 
sixty names consisting of, approxi- 
mately, one-half field workers and 
one-half college workers. The bal- 
lot will be mailed to all members of 
the Society before the February 
meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The Nominating Com- 
mittee will welcome the names of 
suggested candidates from _ the 
members of the Society. 


State Program in Fourth Year. 
The Texas Curriculum Revision 
Program is now beginning the 
fourth year with definite signs of 
continued and increasing interest. 
The number of requests for state 
courses of study has become so large 
that the State Department of Edu- 
cation has been unable to supply the 
heavy demand. Every day brings 
scores of requests for copies of 
courses of study of which the sup- 
ply is exhausted or for courses 
which have not yet been printed. 
Three thousand inquiries have come 
in since August 1. During the past 
year, tentative courses of study 
were issued in the following fields: 
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Elementary, years one through six, 
Homemaking, Language Arts, 
French, German, Spanish, and So- 
cial Studies. First drafts of tenta- 
tive courses of study in the follow- 
ing fields are now being edited for 
printing: Mathematics, Science, 
Commerce, Latin, Physical Educa- 
tion and Health, Art. These will be 
printed just as soon as they can be 
edited and put in suitable form. 
There will also be a revised edition 
of the course in Homemaking. 


Curriculum Development in 
Michigan. In order to bring about 
a more effective program of super- 
vision and curriculum development 
in the state of Michigan, several 
changes have recently been made in 
the organization of the Department 
of Public Instruction. G. Robert 
Koopman has been made coordina- 
tor of instruction and curriculum and 
will assume the responsibility for 
coordinating projects in elementary 
and secondary education. All in- 
structional and developmental ac- 
tivities have been consolidated into 
one office under his direction. This 
organization will enable the State 
Department to be particularly help- 
ful to the new Michigan Study of 
Secondary Education, being direct- 
ed by J. C. Parker, formerly Direc- 
tor of Curriculum and Research in 
the Fort Worth Public Schools. 
The new instructional office and the 
Secondary School Study are pro- 
ceeding directly in the establishing 
of curriculum libraries, in the prep- 
aration of instructional aids and in 
the calling of conferences. 


Exploratory Materials for Reor- 


ganizing Instruction. The Kansas 
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Program for the Improvement of 
Instruction moves into its second 
phase this fall by beginning to re- 
organize instruction through the 
use of exploratory materials which 
were prepared by a committee from 
Kansas working in the curriculum 
laboratory at Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee, this summer 
under the direction of Professor 
Hollis L. Caswell, co-consultant to 
the program. The materials are 
compiled in Bulletin No. 3 for the 
Improvement of Instruction in Kan- 
sas and present for discussion and 
study a point of view, aims of edu- 
cation, organization of instruction, 
and scope and sequence of the cur- 
riculum. They also present exten- 
sive materials for reorganizing in- 
struction in some of the socially 
significant areas of life which the 
schools in Kansas are not adequate- 
ly caring for at present. Among 
these areas are conservation, safety, 
consumer education, leisure educa- 
tion, use of power, housing, and 
economic security. Teachers are 
organized for study and participa- 
tion in seventeen large centers in the 
state which cover from one to 
twenty counties. The work of the 
year began by holding all-day con- 
ferences during the week of Octo- 
ber 18 at the University and each of 
the four state colleges. Professor 
Doak S. Campbell of Peabody Col- 
lege, co-consultant for the program, 
met with administrators to discuss 
the plans for the year and the use of 
the new materials. The State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, the 
State Teachers Association, and 
members of the curriculum com- 
mittee assisted at these meetings. 
Lay groups are organized for study 
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of the lay bulletin which has been 
prepared for their use. The Kansas 
Congress of Parents antl Teachers 
sponsor these groups. Among the 
groups participating are: Feder- 
ated Women’s Clubs, State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, The American 
Legion, Kansas Co-operative Club, 
Kansas Rotary Club, Kansas State 
Kiwanis Club, Kansas State Farm 
Bureau, Lions International, Kan- 
sas Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, Kansas League of 
Women Voters, and Optimist In- 
ternational. 


Secondary Curriculum in Los 
Angeles. While an effort is being 
made to carry on a program of cur- 
riculum improvement in all fields, 
the following items have been se- 
lected as deserving of the imme- 
diate and concerted attention in 
junior and senior high schools: 1. 
Improving the teaching of the 
skills—carrying forward the work 
of the elementary grades and pro- 
viding remedial instruction for the 
many who need it. 2. A closer 
liaison between guidance and cur- 
riculum—the two are part of one 
and the same thing—total personal- 
ity growth. Yet in most schools 
there is a wide gap between them— 
home room and counselor’s office 
guidance vs. classroom learning and 
classroom teacher guidance. 3. 
Strengthening the teaching of life 
sciences as part of a growing em- 
phasis on health and sex education. 
Biology has been a_ specialized 
study. It must enter the broad 
arena of general education and help 
give to all boys and girls the foun- 
dations of good health and abun- 
dant living. 4. Safety education is 
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still largely in the talking stage. 
Ways must be found to teach this 
in a more functional and practical 
manner. 5. Emphasizing the grad- 
ual, continuous character of edu- 
cational growth—this means more 
bridges, more transitional guidance, 
more connecting links, fewer sud- 
den breaks between educational 
levels. 6. More attention to voca- 
tional and practical arts education 
in grades 11 through 14—far too 
many senior high schools place the 
major emphasis on academic gen- 
eral education with little attention 
to the more practical studies. The 
great majority should be guided in- 
to commercial, practical art, and 
fine art courses. 7. Organizing 
curriculum materials into problems 
of real significance to adolescents. 


Conference on Secondary Educa- 
tion in the South. The General 
Education Board called a confer- 
ence on Secondary Education in the 
South in Atlantic City on October 
7, 8, and 9. Around the council 
table were the high school super- 
visors (except for a few who sent 
other representatives) of the 11 
states of the Southern Association 
and also representatives of Okla- 
homa and West Virginia, the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of 
the Commission on Curricular 
Problems and Research of the 
Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, Doctor 
Aikin and several committee Chair- 
men from the Progressive Educa- 
tion Conference, and several mem- 
bers from the Staff of the General 
Education Board. Reports were 
made on the progress in curriculum 
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revision in each of the states con- 
cerned and on the problems now 
faced by each of the groups. Those 
problems which were somewhat pe- 
culiar for this section were dis- 
cussed. Part of the time was spent 
in outlining and discussing the plan 
now under way in the Southern As- 
sociation for a cooperative study of 
the relation between high schools 
and colleges undertaken by the 
Southern Association Commission 
on Curricular Problems and Re- 
search and scheduled to involve 
about thirty-five high schools in the 
association. 


New Emphasis on the Curric- 
ulum. The new curriculum adopted 
by the State Teachers Colleges in 
Pennsylvania provides a new em- 
phasis on the curriculum. In ad- 
dition to general courses in curric- 
ulum materials, the Millersville 
State Teachers College is offering 
another new course during the cur- 
rent semester, the Curriculum in 
Elementary Science. This latter 
course is designed to meet both the 
needs of teachers in service and to 
assist teachers in training to meet 
the growing interest in science in- 
struction in the elementary schools. 
Attention is given to a unit type of 
organization based on pupil experi- 
ences, interests, and purposes. In 
addition to learning how to con- 
struct units of work, it is expected 
that the students will learn a great 
deal of elementary science as an 
outgrowth of their activities in de- 
veloping the units. 


A Curriculum Study in Publish- 
ing and Printing. During the cur- 
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rent school year, the Rochester 
Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute 
will be expanding its activities to 
include educational experiences in 
the field of publishing and printing. 
In cooperation with the New York 
State Publishers Association, a cur- 
riculum study will be carried on for 
the purpose of establishing the basis 
for a program which will afford 
students the opportunity to gain a 
broad understanding of the ma- 
chinery and techniques of printing 
production. The Institute hopes 
through such a program to prepare 
students to enter the industry in the 
area of production rather than that 
of journalism. 


Curriculum Laboratory for the 
Schools of Michigan. In order to 
provide opportunity for the school 
people of Michigan to have better 
access to the recent curriculum ma- 
terials and literature, the School of 
Education at the University of 
Michigan has set up a curriculum 
laboratory service. First of all an 
extensive library of curriculum ma- 
terial is classified. An assistant is 
placed in charge of the library, who 
will serve as a director of library 
service to be provided. Provision is 
made whereby the director of this 
service can arrange with interested 
groups of school people throughout 
the state for conferences at which 
time the latest curriculum materials 
and curriculum information can be 
made available to the group. Pro- 
vision is also made whereby the di- 
rector can arrange for conferences 
on given topics with the various 
members of the staff. It is the hope 
that this curriculum _ laboratory 
service will be widely used by the 
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school people of Michigan and that 
it may serve as a valuable contribu- 
tion to the instruction of. the stu- 
dents regularly attending the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


The Fall Meeting of the Inland 
Empire Society. About one hun- 
dred curriculum directors and mem- 
bers of the curriculum commissions 
in the Inland Empire region attend- 
ed the annual meeting of the Inland 
Empire Curriculum Society on Oc- 
tober 14, 1937, at Reed College, 
Portland, Oregon. Various phases 
of the curriculum were discussed by 
Harry B. Johnson, chairman of the 
Oregon curriculum program, Nor- 
man C. Thorne, director of the cur- 
riculum in Portland, Oregon, Ralph 
Russell, of the University of Idaho, 
and Edgar M. Draper, director of the 
curriculum laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. The papers 
read at the conference will be pub- 
lished by the curriculum committee 
of the Oregon State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 


Curriculum Study at the Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley). Dur- 
ing the Summer Session of 1937 a 
course in the Integrative Curric- 
ulum of the Elementary School, of- 
fered by John A. Hockett and Miss 
Helen Heffernan, enrolled approxi- 
mately three hundred teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors. Laboratory 
work in connection with the course 
included daily observation of the 
activity curriculum in the demon- 
stration school, participation in 
weekly conferences on the work of 
the school, and excursions to study 
at first hand the civic, industrial, 
commercial, scientific, artistic and 
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cultural resources of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay region. Other curriculum 
courses dealt with reading, litera- 
ture, industrial arts, and arithmetic 
in the elementary school program. 
A similar but more extensive pro- 
gram is being planned for the sum- 
mer of 1938. 


A Novel Cooperative Procedure. 
From Jane E. McAllister, Louisiana 
Rural Normal, we learn of an in- 
genious procedure in the develop- 
ment of units for use in a state 
course of study for rural schools. 
A committee of five, consisting of a 
health nurse, a home economics ex- 
pert, an agricultural supervisor, a 
shop supervisor, and a_teacher- 
training representative visit various 
schools at the same time. On the 
basis of their surveys of the com- 
munity and school they develop sug- 
gestive units of work. 


School and Industry Cooperate. 
The Lynn School Committee auth- 
orized special classes during the 
summer months for training seventy 
high school male graduates in ma- 
chine shop practice, machine design 
and related shop mathematics to 
better qualify them for entrance 
into the machine trades. The pro- 
gram was worked out in conference 
with representatives of the Lynn 
Branch of the General Electric 
Company. Actual projects were 
taken from the factory and fabri- 
cated by these boys. They worked 
from eight o’clock in the morning 
until five o’clock in the afternoon 
with an hour off for lunch. The 
results were very satisfactory both 
from a training point of view and 
from a production point of view. 
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The change in attitude toward work 
when the individual realized he was 
being watched from day to day with 
a view to acceptance in an industrial 
plant was very noticeable. From 
the point of view of curriculum 
adaptation the instructors gained 
valuable suggestions for the recon- 
struction of their own programs. 


Teachers Make Community Sur- 
vey. Social studies teachers in 
Minneapolis have decided to im- 
prove the social studies courses by 
a comprehensive study of local com- 
munity resources. The teachers 
themselves will make the survey 
through regularly organized excur- 
sions to points of social interest on 
the same plan as the present student 
social studies excursions. Each 
member of the elementary school 
committee plans to make an in- 


formal survey of community re- 
sources in his own district as a 
preliminary to the more exhaustive 
study which the committee will 
carry on. 


Extending Integration to the 
Secondary School. To provide more 
functional and purposeful learning 
experiences in the secondary school 
two major developments have been 
initiated in the schools of Bedford, 
Pennsylvania, this year. Seventh 
grade groups on the junior high 
school level are being retained in 
their home rooms for a half of 
each day where integrated learning 
units are in progress. This work 
includes subjects formerly listed as 
English, World History, Geogra- 
phy, Science, Spelling, and Art. The 
other part of the day is spent in 
special departments of the school 
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who are also contributing to the 
program in operation in each home 
room. In higher grade levels of the 
secondary schools, faculty commit- 
tees have been organized under the 
leadership of a chairman of their 
own choice to better integrate the 
work under four divisions under 
the titles of Language, Science, So- 
cial Studies, and the Arts—fine, in- 
dustrial, and vocational. The chair- 
men of these committees are to 
form a steering committee and a 
clearinghouse for integration of ex- 
periences and materials among and 
between the four divisions. 


Propaganda Analysis. Clyde R. 
Miller, secretary, announces the or- 
ganization of the Institute for Prop- 
aganda Analysis, the purpose of 
which is to conduct scientific re- 
search in methods used by propa- 
gandists in influencing public opin- 
ion. It will seek to show how to 
recognize propaganda and appre- 
ciate it. It will publish a monthly 
letter from its offices at 132 Morn- 
ingside Drive, New York City. The 
subscription price of the letter is 
$2.00 per year. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets. The 
Public Affairs Committee issues a 
series of pamphlets dealing with im- 
portant public questions in an au- 
thoritative manner. Each pamphlet 
is a brief treatment of some aspect 
of national policy. These publica- 
tions may be bought in single issues 
at 100 for $7.00. For $2.00 the 
Committee will send all the issues 
that have appeared and twenty-four 
additional ones as they are pub- 
lished. For $1.00 one may have 
twelve consecutive pamphlets. The 
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address is 8 West 40th Street, New 
York City. 


. 


Geographic News Bulletin. The 
National Geographic Society pub- 
lishes a Geographic News Bulletin 
weekly throughout the school year 
for teachers, librarians, and stu- 
dents in teachers colleges. The 
bulletin keeps teachers in touch with 
geographic information underlying 
current affairs. It contains the facts 
concerning people, places, industry, 
and customs behind important news 
events. The bulletin is always illus- 
trated with pictures and occasionally 
with maps. An annual subscription 
for one year, including thirty issues, 
costs 25 cents. The bulletin is in- 
dispensable for teachers of current 
social problems. The address of the 
National Geographic Society is 
Washington, D. C. 


The Study of International Rela- 
tions. The Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, 8 West 40th Street, New York 
City, makes a special offer to high 
schools of six of its Headline Books 
for $1.00. Each of these books is 
devoted to a clear-cut, comprehen- 
sive discussion of a significant inter- 
national problem. The type is par- 
ticularly clear and pictograms are 
used to explain the text. For adult 
study groups a special packet is pre- 
pared, including a Headline Book, 
study helps, tests, charts and group 
projects for four meetings. Each 
study course costs 40 cents. The 
association also publishes a weekly, 
four-page Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
which summarizes the latest devel- 
opments in foreign affairs. The 
bulletin includes news from Wash- 
ington which affect American for- 
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eign policy. It is available to high 
school classes at the special rate of 
twenty-five cents per semester for 
groups of ten or more students. 


Integrating School and Industry. 
A very definite effort has been made 
in the J. C. Murphy Junior High 
School since the opening of this 
semester to tie up the school and 
the various industries in our com- 
munity. Since a majority of the 
teachers in the school are attempting 
integrated work it was felt that 
some definite plan had to be worked 
out to systematically provide for 
visits to industry. To this end, a 
chairman was appointed and all 
trips are made under her super- 
vision. The local power company 
has cooperated to the extent of fur- 
nishing buses at the same prices 
paid by school children for streetcar 
tickets. To date twenty-one trips 
have been made with 726 children 
taking part in the trips. Forty-eight 
classes have been represented on 
these trips, many of them only once. 
Among the places visited, always 
under teacher supervision and al- 
ways arranged beforehand with 
lesson plans very definitely tied in 
with the trip, are: A. & P. Ware- 
house, Candler Flying Field, Cyclo- 
rama, Fire Station, Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese Company, Post Office, Stone 
Baking Company, Swift Packing 
Company, Techwood Housing Proj- 
ect, Telephone Company, Radio 
Station, Wachendorff Gardens, 
Weather Bureau, Western Union, 
Newspapers, etc., etc. In addition 


to trips to various industries, two 
groups of speakers, one represent- 
ing China and one Japan, have 
spoken to the seventh grade stu- 
dents. 


OUT OF GUIDANCE INTO CURRICULUM 


By FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School, New York City 


One day, after an assembly pro- 
gram, three members of the school 
orchestra approached me in most 
friendly manner, also intent upon 
becoming better acquainted with 
their principal. Their story was 
that they had a date to play that 
afternoon for a dance in another 
high school. They would be paid 
but at that particular moment they 
were dead broke and needed car- 
fare in order to keep the engage- 
ment. A quarter would do. Pul- 
sating with human compassion and 
bursting with generosity, I had my 
hand well into my pocket, when one 
of my assistants appeared and im- 
plored me to desist. 

It was a long and horrendous 
story. Our three heroes had been 


borrowing money from all the 
teachers in the school. They had 
not returned their loans. They had 


been cutting classes. They had 
defied school regulations. There 
was only one thing they would do 
consistently and persistently and 
that was to make music. I made 
some adjustments along with a few 
threats, but at the end of the term 
and of their high school course, 
they had far from met their obliga- 
tions, so it was impossible to grant 
them diplomas. Now, School 
Enemy Number One was Joe Pam- 
palone, tall, sour-faced and whiny- 
voiced. Number Two was John Per- 
cibelli, short, rather dapper, soft- 
voiced, and a shade scornful. Num- 
ber Three was Vincent Conti, 
pleasant, smiling, irresponsible. 
Joe plays the clarinet and the saxo- 
phone with equal facility. John is 
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a wizard on the mandolin and does 
full justice to the trumpet. Vincent 
does best with the sax. Not an al- 
together seductive group, nor likely 
to turn suppliant. And yet, the day 
after they learned that they were 
not to graduate, Joe was in my 
office, appealing, as a little child 
might plead for a good ticket, on 
behalf of all three, for diplomas. 
Despite their flouting of the school 
and all its works, there was some- 
thing about that six-by-eight piece 
of paper that made them want it. 
There was something about those 
boys that made me feel that I was 
God sitting in judgment, and de- 
termining whether they should be- 
come great entertainers of mankind 
or whether they should divide their 
time between pestering humanity 
and gracing a jail. I reasoned and 
I bargained with them. If for one- 
half term they would live our 
school life according to the con- 
ventions that were necessary in an 
orderly society (they knew what I 
was talking about), I, on my part, 
would make an effort to provide 
during half the periods during the 
week, instruction in orchestration 
and harmony. This was a difficult 
contract to carry out, for we had 
no regular music teacher at the time. 
If at the end of that time I received 
a satisfactory report from all the 
teachers and administrators with 
whom they came into contact, I 
would issue the diploma. 

Briefly, they made good. While 
they were fully entitled to their 
diplomas at the end of the stipulated 
half-term, they preferred to stay the 
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full term and to graduate with the 
next class. And they came back as 
postgraduates, forming the nucleus 
of an orchestra under a newly ap- 
pointed and highly competent music 
teacher. No, the end of the tale is 
not told, but so far, so good. The 
point is that the curriculum for 
those boys grew out of their inter- 
ests and capacities, and out of the 
demands of society. As a result of 
their own efforts, the boys had be- 
come pretty fair individual per- 
formers. The school taught them 
orchestration, ensemble playing, 
theory, social decency. Individual 
personal interests were linked to 
common social necessity. Civic 
virtue and personal graces were 
superimposed upon vocational com- 
petence. Oh, of course, the picture 
is not so neat and pat as I must 
tell it in these few words, but 


human beings are never neat and 


pat. The story is essentially true, 
and so are the conclusions. 

Gilbert Wood’s story is different. 
His real name is different. His 
father and mother are in comfort- 
able circumstances. His home is 
one of culture and _ refinement. 
When he graduated from ele- 
mentary school he naturally went 
to high school. He naturally took 
Spanish, because that seemed the 
least troublesome language. He 
hated it and, along with it, all the 
other subjects. He hated home- 
work. He ran away from school. 
Then he ran away from home. For 
three months he wandered through 
the West and South, often sleeping 
in jails for want of other shelter. 
His parents sent out frantic alarms, 
but for three months had no word 
of him. One day the police in a 
Southern city telegraphed that if 
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the parents would send thirty dol- 
lars, they would put some decent 
clothes on his back and send him 
home. 

In the meantime, one of our 
teachers, whose wife was a friend 
of the mother, suggested that Gil- 
bert be sent over to our school when 
he came back. Gilbert came. He 
expressed a longfelt desire to be 
an aviator. (Most boys do.) He 
was started on engine work, simple 
automobile gas engines. After about 
a month his mother called us up. 
What had the school done to Gil- 
bert? We did not know of any- 
thing extraordinary. But Gilbert 
was spending three and four hours 
on homework. Well, we do not 
assign homework, but students are 
allowed to do it if they desire. It 
seems that Gilbert did desire, and 
he was drawing diagrams, figuring 
power, and generally acting like a 
new and strange human being in his 
home. 

Now, I select these cases, first of 
course, because they are dramatic ; 
second, because they involve no 
highly specialized procedures; and 
third, because they do involve a 
diversified curriculum. In order to 
deal with educational intelligence 
with the cases of Joe and John and 
Vincent, we just had to have music 
(in its vocational as well as cultural 
phases) in the curriculum. In or- 
der to capture Gilbert we had to 
have something that had to do with 
airplanes. The boys’ interests were 
obvious, boisterously so. However, 
had not the world been willing to 
use the services of musicians and 
airplane mechanics, there would 
have been a serious question as to 
the desirability of vocational music 
and gas engine mechanics in the 
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curriculum. Interests are often 
subtle. They often change. Apti- 
tudes are not always apparent. 
Capacities often develop only after 
training. Personalities are not ob- 
vious. All of which is to say that 
so-called common-sense methods of 
human appraisal usually fall short 
of the mark, are often totally 
wrong. By way of the testing 
laboratory have come scientific 
helps, by way of the schools and 
industry have come practical helps. 
So that various techniques have 
been developed for the analysis of 
the individual in the interest of edu- 
cational and vocational guidance. 
Cumulative records, tests of intelli- 
gence, interest, aptitude, capacity, 
personality, interviews, tryout ex- 
periences, are all more or less 
scientific means of revealing those 
traits which make the individual 


what he is, and give a clue as to 


what he may become. They indi- 
cate the potentialities which may 
develop into actualities if the school 
uses them as the bases for the cur- 
riculum. They comprise a long, 
often tedious process, and yet, there 
is no other way out. It is common 
experience to have one of our pros- 
pective students answer to the rou- 
tine question, “What trade would 
you like to learn?” “What yer 
got?” There are no burning zeals. 
There are no overpowering desires. 
These have to be teased out and 
nourished by all the science and art 
of the vocational counselor and the 
teacher. 

All these techniques are open to 
criticism. Tests have been fair 
game for everybody. Interviews 
are as good as the interviewer. It 
is difficult to make records accumu- 
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late as much as they ought to. 
However, a tryout experience, ac- 
tual attempt to perform normally in 
an academic subject, or in an art, 
or in a trade, provides a means of 
measuring interest, aptitude, and 
skill. Ideally, the school that of- 
fered work in every field of human 
endeavor would possess the perfect 
curriculum. If the student popula- 
tion were permitted finally to take 
training in these various fields in 
proportion to the demand of the 
occupational world, as well as in 
accordance with their aptitudes, 
then there would be a perfect guid- 
ance, nay, a perfect educational pro- 
gram. Well, nearly perfect. Of 
course time out of mind the curric- 
ulum makers have argued about the 
relative claims of those subjects to 
which the student is well-adapted 
by interest and capacity, and those 
which he ought to take, whether 
he likes them or not, because they 
will make the right kind of person 
of him. Balancing these claims is 
like walking an educational tight- 
rope. The Briggs Committee takes 
one point of view while Brother 
Hutchins takes the other. Briggs 
is much the better balancer. And, 
obviously, his committee leans 
heavily on the vocational guidance 
because it is conceived in terms of 
both individual interests and social 
demands. It is concerned with 
scientific (scientific to the extent 
that science has caught up with so- 
cial change) analysis of occupa- 
tions, of opportunities for adjust- 
ment to society, as well as with 
scientific analysis of the individual. 
It does not make the mistake of the 
extremely “progressive” schools 
that predicate everything upon the 
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desires (whims, too often) of the 
child. Rather, it attempts to give play 
to them in a community which has 
collective desires (unfortunately, 
for the individual, quite as whim- 



















































mish as the individual). This odd 
7 kind of world it tries to get the 
. school to express in a curriculum. 
t The determination of the “sub- 
: jects” to be included in this cur- 
‘ riculum does not confine itself to 
a skills, but includes knowledges, 
. emotions, attitudes. It is not enough 
" to teach Joe Pampalone to orches- 
‘ trate a piece of music. If he is to 
1. be a successful musician, he must 
-s look well, act well, talk well. He 
YF must be a pleasant, likable fellow 
* among his fellow artists and among 
oe his patrons. He may have to sub- 
~ mit his English to a little touching 
“a up. He may need a little business 
- practice. He may need to know 
sans something about choosing a wife, if 
ey his career is not to be ruined, or he 
“an is not to destroy the happiness of 
‘. some girl or both. All these things 
ht- come out in the analysis and are 
aie part of the curriculum. Then there 
sea are the curriculum makers who 
sps would reflect the world as it is, and 
sal those who would prepare for the 
a world as it should be. 
oun A common criticism of vocational 
a guidance is that choice of vocation 
cial is useless when the world is chang- 
sith ing so fast, when old occupations 
ait are disappearing and new ones are 
arising. Also, that there is little use 
a in preparing for any job when one 
— has to accept anything he can get 
ust- when the time comes actually to go 
with to work. There are two major 








answers. First, if at any given mo- 
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ment in the history of human life, 
education were to stop because the 
world was not perfect, there never 
would have been any education and 
the world would never have become 
any better than it was. In other 
words, there is a job to be done. 
Young people must be prepared as 
well as they may be for the world as 
good as it may be, no matter how 
many fall by the wayside, despite all 
the effort that is made. Second, the 
very processes of vocational guid- 
ance are calculated to produce men 
and women who can make the world 
better than it is. To analyze oneself, 
to determine one’s capacities, to at- 
tempt to apply them to worth-while 
activities, all this is bound to make 
for better understanding of other 
people and of one’s relation to them. 
To analyze the work of the world, 
to know about other people’s work 
as well as about one’s own, is to lay 
the groundwork for a better world. 
This is good general education. It 
reflects itself specifically in a good 
curriculum. 

In the troubled period during 
which we are living, this talk of a 
better world may sound a little 
naive, certainly has in it a tinge of 
bitter irony. But again, there are 
Joe and John and Vincent and Gil- 
bert. Either we must do something 
for them or, as educators, declare 
ourselves bankrupt. My experience 
and observation lead me to the 
strong conviction that by building a 
curriculum out of the guidance pro- 
gram, those boys will make a better 
world for themselves and for other 
men and women than could be done 
by any other formula. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC DATA SHOW NEED FOR 
EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


By Newton Epwarps 
University of Chicago 


The small family pattern, which 
characterizes industrial civilization 
the world over today, appeared in 
southern New England somewhat 
more than a century ago. It spread 
slowly into the Middle Atlantic 
States and into urban communities 
elsewhere. But the decline in the 
birth rate has not occurred uniform- 
ly in the different regions of the 
country or in different types of 
communities. The result is a strik- 
ing imbalance in the distribution of 
the child population in relation to 
the supporting adult population. 

There are extremely wide differ- 


ences in the fertility of women in 
the various regions of the United 
States. The fertility of native white 
women is below what is required 


for permanent maintenance by 
about eleven per cent in New Eng- 
land, fifteen per cent in the Middle 
Atlantic States and twenty-eight per 
cent in the Pacific States. In con- 
trast, birth rates are above the re- 
placement level by seven per cent in 
the North Central, nineteen per cent 
in the West South Central, twenty- 
four per cent in the South Atlantic, 
twenty-nine per cent in the Moun- 
tain, and forty-one per cent in the 
East South Central States. Al- 
though the Southern States contain 
only about twenty-nine per cent of 
the total population, they account 
for forty-six per cent of the excess 
of births over deaths. The contrast 
in fertility rates is even greater be- 


tween states. For example, the fer- 
tility of native white women in 
West Virginia and Kentucky is 
more than twice as great as that of 
women of the same class in Cali- 
fornia. 

Regional differences in the rate of 
reproduction cause the child popula- 
tion of school age to be distributed 
very unequally with respect to the 
supporting adult population. In 
fact, in some areas the supporting 
adult group carries a burden of 
young dependents fully twice as 
great as that carried in other areas. 
In New England, in the Middle 
Atlantic States, in the Middle West, 
and on the Pacific Coast the ratios 
of children to adults are relatively 
low. In the South, and particularly 
in the Southern Appalachians and 
in the old cotton belt of the South- 
east, ratios are extremely high. In 
South Carolina, for example, the 
number of children of elementary 
school age per thousand adults, 
twenty to sixty-four, is more than 
twice as great as in California or 
New York, and nearly twice as 
great as in Illinois. The productive 
workers of the Southeast carry a 
burden of child support and educa- 
tion, at the elementary-school level, 
eighty per cent greater than that 
carried by the productive workers 
of the Far West, forty-four per 
cent greater than that carried by the 
Northeast, and forty-three per cent 
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greater than that of the Middle 
States.! 

The South, however; is not the 
only area in which the educational 
load is uncommonly heavy. In the 
cutover area of the Great Lakes 
and in a number of the Great Plains 
and Rocky Mountain States, the 
ratio of children to adults is mark- 
edly above the national norm. 

Reproduction rates in this coun- 
try vary definitely with the size of 
the community. The estimated re- 
production rates per generation for 
the white population are as follows: 
cities of 250,000 or more, .77 ; total 
urban population, .87; rural-farm 
population, 1.62. Thus the repro- 
duction rate for the farm group is 
more than double that of the metro- 
politan group. Naturally, such dif- 
ferences in fertility by size of com- 
munity result in a very striking im- 
balance in the distribution of the 
child population in relation to the 
supporting adult group. In gen- 
eral, throughout the United States 
the ratio of children of school age 
to the supporting adult group in- 
creases sharply as the size of the 
community decreases. In cities of 
100,000 or more, the number of 
children of school age is relatively 
small. This is true of children at 
both the elementary- and high- 
school levels, and it is true, too, 
regardless of the region in which 
the city is located. In cities of this 





1The regional classification adopted in this 
discussion is as follows: Northeast: Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
West Virginia; Southeast: Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Louisiana; Middle States: Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Missouri; Southwest: Oklahoma, 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona; Northwest: 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 


Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah; 


Far West: Nevada, Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia. 
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class there is a surprising uniform- 
ity in the ratio of children to adults. 
The larger cities of the Southeast 
and Southwest carry no larger a 
school population than cities in 
other regions, with the one excep- 
tion of the Far West. Similarly, in 
the total urban population, including 
the population of cities of all sizes, 
the school population is relatively 
small and again there is a striking 
uniformity among the regions with 
the exception of the Far West. In 
communities classified as rural-non- 
farm, that is, in villages and towns 
having a population less than 2,500, 
the ratio of children of school age 
to adults is markedly greater than in 
urban communities, and very much 
greater than in the larger cities. 
This is particularly true of the 
rural-nonfarm population in the 
Southeast and, to a lesser extent, 
of the rural-nonfarm population in 
the Southwest. It is, however, the 
rural-farm population that is carry- 
ing a burden of children of school 
age out of all proportion to the bur- 
den carried by the population in 
other types of communities. Each 
thousand adults in the rural-farm 
population of the Southeast and 
Southwest is carrying a burden of 
child care and education more than 
twice as great as that carried by a 
similar number of adults in the 
larger cities in these sections. And 
in the other regions the child bur- 
den of the rural-farm population 
ranges from sixty-two to eighty-five 
per cent greater than in cities of 
100,000 or more. 

The unequal distribution of pupil 
load assumes serious proportions 
when it is examined in relation to 
economic resources and income 
levels. A careful analysis of levels 
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of living and of the distribution of 
the national income reveals that in 
those regions and communities 
where the ratio of children to adults 
is the highest, levels of living are 
the lowest and income the most 
meager. In the Northeastern States 
there are 29.66 per cent of the na- 
tion’s children of school age; the 
states of this area receive 42.93 per 
cent of the nation’s income. The 
figures for the other regions are as 
follows: Middle States, children, 
26.06 per cent, income, 28.38 per 
cent ; Northwest, children, 6.26 per 
cent, income, 4.59 per cent ; South- 
east, children, 24.41 per cent, in- 
come, 10.01 per cent; Southwest, 
children, 8.13 per cent, income, 5.22 
per cent; Far West, children, 5.48 
per cent, income, 8.87 per cent. 
There are even more striking dif- 
ferences when individual states are 


considered. Thus, North Carolina 
has 3.26 per cent of the nation’s 
children of school age but it receives 
only 1.09 per cent of the total na- 


tional income. New York has 8.85 
per cent of the nation’s children and 
receives 18.61 per cent of the na- 
tional income. 

A comparison between the total 
farm and nonfarm population with 
regard to distribution of child popu- 
lation and distribution of income 
reveals differences equally or even 
more striking. For the nation as a 
whole, thirty-one per cent of the 
children five to seventeen years of 
age live on farms; but only nine per 
cent of the total national income 
goes to the farm population. In 
every region in the United States, 
except the Far West, the farm 
population has a percentage of the 
nation’s children far in excess of 
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its percentage of the national in- 
come. The farm population of the 
Northeast has 2.70 per cent of the 
nation’s children of school age; it 
receives 1.24 per cent of the total 
national income. In the other re- 
gions the percentages are as fol- 
lows: Middle States, farm children, 
6.91, farm income, 2.11 ; Northwest, 
children, 2.83, income, 1.19; South- 
west, children, 3.82, income, 1.15; 
Far West, children, 0.95, income, 
1.13. It is, however, in the farm 
population of the Southeastern 
States that the disparity between 
the child population and income as- 
sumes startling proportions. The 
farm population of the Southeast 
has thirteen per cent of the nation’s 
children five to seventeen years of 
age, but it receives only two per 
cent of the national income. There 
are approximately four and a quar- 
ter million children five to seventeen 
years of age living on farms in the 
Southeast ; there are approximately 
eight and a half million children of 
school age in the nonfarm popula- 
tion of the Northeast. But, in 
dividing up the national income, the 
Southeastern farmer receives two 
per cent, the nonfarm population of 
the Northeast receives forty-two 
per cent. Leaving the Southeast en- 
tirely out of the picture, farmers 
in all other regions combined re- 
ceive seven per cent of the total in- 
come and have the care of seventeen 
per cent of the nation’s children of 
school age. 

Such differences in the distribu- 
tion of children in relation to the 
supporting adult group, and such 
disparity in levels of living neces- 
sarily reflect themselves in regional 
and community differences in school 
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efficiency and educational opportu- 
nity. The evidence indicates that in 
those communities ‘and regions 
where the child load is the greatest 
and income the least, teachers are, 
in general, poorly prepared, the per- 
centage of children attending school 
is unusually low, and the expendi- 
ture per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance is markedly below the na- 
tional norm. The coincidence of a 
high fertility rate and a low per- 
pupil expenditure is brought out 
forcibly by comparing the repro- 
duction index of the various states 
with their annual per-pupil expendi- 
ture for education. Almost without 
exception, per-pupil expenditure is 
high in those states having an in- 
sufficient number of children to re- 
place their present population and, 
with few exceptions, per-pupil ex- 
penditure is low in those states hav- 


ing children markedly in excess of 


their replacement quota. By way 
of illustration, in 1930 the reproduc- 
tion index for Alabama was 1.41 
and its per-pupil expenditure was 
$38; the reproduction index for 
New York was 0.84 and its per- 
pupil expenditure was $150. As 
Osborn has pointed out, “education 
is being concentrated on groups 
where there are the fewest children, 
and on children who in turn will 
have the fewest children. The least 
formal education is being expended 
on those children who undoubtedly 
are going to rear the largest fami- 
lies.” 

The extent and character of in- 
ternal migration in the United 
States are such as to make neces- 
sary fundamental changes in our 

2Frederick Osborn, ‘‘Significance of Differen- 


tial Reproduction for American Educational 
Policy,” Social Forces, XIV (October, 1935), 
27. 
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educational policy. Before 1930 
there was a continuous flow of 
population from farm to city, across 
state lines, and from region to re- 
gion. At the taking of the last 
census approximately one-fourth of 
the native population were living in 
states other than the state of their 
birth. Continued migration of 
young people from farms to cities 
must be expected because of the 
high reproduction rates of farm 
women and because the mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture is reducing the 
number of workers required in agri- 
culture. Moreover, in certain well- 
defined areas, notably the Southern 
Appalachians, the old cotton belt of 
the Southeast, the cutover area of 
the Great Lakes, and the Great 
Plains, the pressure of population 
on economic resources is so great 
that migration seems to represent 
the only escape from stabilized 
poverty. 

In those communities which con- 
stitute the chief source of future 
migration, educational and cultural 
opportunities afforded youth are 
markedly below the national norm. 
It is of no slight significance that 
the youth of the nation who are 
being provided the most meager 
educational opportunities are the 
ones who, in largest numbers, will 
find it necessary to seek occupa- 
tional opportunity outside the areas 
in which they were born. Under 
the most favorable conditions the 
successful transplanting of an in- 
dividual from one cultural pattern 
to another requires a high degree of 
adjustment and adaptability. Youth 
who have been denied the oppor- 
tunity of anything more than the 
most restricted intellectual growth 
in the home, in the community, and 
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in the school will no doubt find the 
venture particularly hazardous. 
The need for extended education- 
al opportunity for the rural youth 
of the nation is urgent. But more is 
needed than a mere extension of the 
kind of education we now have; 
a fundamental reorientation of 
rural education is required. The 
curriculum should be so recon- 
structed as to make rural education 
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an instrument of adaptability and 
adjustment for those youth who will 
find it necessary to seek economic 
opportunity in towns and cities. The 
need is no less for a realistic, vital 
education for those who will remain 
in the open country. The success- 
ful development of such a program 
is a challenge to educational states- 
manship. 
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JUDICIAL DECISIONS ON CURRICULUM CONTENT 


By Cart TANKE 


Who has authority to determine 
the content of the curriculum in the 
common schools? Can local and 
state authorities direct the educa- 
tion of the child as far as curric- 
ulum content is concerned? What 
are the rights of the parent in se- 
lecting his child’s studies? The 
purpose here is to discover how the 
higher courts have answered these 
questions. It has been our practice, 
for many years, to depend upon 
legislation to regulate and control 
school affairs. The legislative 
power over schools rises from two 
sources. The first is that arising 
incidentally from the power to 
create and maintain a system of 
public schools. The second source is 
that arising from the police power, 
the power of the state to limit in- 
dividual rights in the interest of the 
social group. 

The legislative power is not final, 
however. It is limited and defined 
by the courts. This power of the 
courts to determine the detailed 
content of legislation is often con- 
sidered to be a lawmaking power. 
The grounds of court decisions, 
says Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, are more truly considera- 
tions of policy and social advantage 
than careful interpretation of 
statutes. (1)* Such a use of the 
judicial power obviously gives the 
courts considerable control over 
legislation. 

Social, political, and religious in- 
terests have all attempted to effect 





*Numbers refer to references in the bibliog- 
raphy. 


Menlo Park, California 


changes in the public school curric- 
ulum. Each of the forty-eight 
states has legislative acts which pre- 
scribe that particular subject mat- 
ter be taught. One investigation 
found approximately twenty-two 
hundred such curricular prescrip- 
tions, a high percentage of which 
embodied some sort of unique or 
exceptional provision. (2) The 
enforcement of these curricular 
prescriptions has given rise to a 
number of disputes which have 
been carried to the higher courts. 

Number and _ Distribution of 
Cases. The American Digest, which 
lists all cases decided by the United 
States Supreme Court and courts of 
final jurisdiction in each of the 
states, was reviewed by the writer. 
It was found that sixty-seven cases 
dealt with issues of curriculum con- 
tent of a secular nature. The first 
of these cases arose in 1854 and 
the last one noted was in 1935. 

Twenty-one states have no cases 
on record where higher courts were 
called upon. Cases may have come 
before the lower courts in these 
states, but the higher courts have re- 
fused to reconsider their findings. 
Also, in some of the states a Com- 
missioner of Education with judi- 
cial powers has given decisions 
which higher courts have refused to 
review. 

The opinion in each of these cases 
was read to discover the point at 
issue, the decision, and the reason- 
ing. Twenty-three cases dealt with 
the general power of state or local 
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authorities to draw up courses of 
study and make regulation pertain- 
ing thereto. In each of these cases 
the courts affirmed the power of the 
legislature to draw up courses of 
study or to delegate that power so 
long as the requirements set up 
were reasonable. 

Extension of the Curriculum. 
The courts have upheld state and 
local officials in all cases where the 
inclusion of certain subjects as 
“electives” was concerned. In 
seven cases the legislature was de- 
clared competent to specify that 
German be taught. The local 
school administration was upheld in 
six other cases: three concerning 
music; one on physical education ; 
one on thrift; and one on manual 
training. 

The objection raised to the in- 
clusion of these fields was in all 


cases a financial one on the part of 


parents and taxpayers. It was 
argued that taxpayers could not be 
required to give financial support 
to such curricula. 

The case of Powell v. Board, in 
Illinois in 1881, has been accepted 
as a ruling case on this point. It 
was declared that the legislature had 
not only the power to decide what 
studies may be taught in the public 
schools, but that it might also give 
the local authorities the right to 
determine this matter for their own 
school. (3) 

Exclusion of Certain Subjects. 
Nine cases were concerned with ex- 
clusion of subject matter. Seven 
of these had to do with the exclu- 
sion of German from the elemen- 
tary curriculum by legislative act. 
This exclusion had been upheld in 
the state courts of Ohio, Iowa, and 
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Nebraska and was appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court. In 
all cases the exclusion of German 
was declared unconstitutional by 
that court under the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Though the state 
courts felt that pro-German and 
anti-war sentiment of the time made 
such legislation desirable and 
necessary, the United States Su- 
preme Court felt that no such emer- 
gency existed as would permit the 
state to deprive modern language 
teachers of their calling or unreas- 
onably interfere with the right of 
parents to control the education of 
their children. Knowledge of a 
language other than English was 
not considered so harmful as to 
call for such an infringement of 
rights. (4) 

Supreme Court Justice Holmes 
dissented, believing that it was de- 
sirable that all citizens speak a 
common tongue and that it was 
reasonable to require that only 
English be taught at school. He 
did not believe that such a law de- 
prived teachers and parents of the 
liberty guaranteed in the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

The case of Scopes v. Tennessee 
(5) concerned a Tennessee statute 
prohibiting the teaching “that man 
has developed or descended from 
some lower order of animals.” The 
statute was upheld. The supreme 
court of Tennessee stated that if 
the legislature felt the cause of edu- 
cation would be promoted by for- 
bidding the teaching of evolution, 
they could see no ground for court 
interference. The statute was not 
considered an exercise of police 
power ; it was simply an order from 
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the employing state to its employees, 
the teachers, said the court. 

In this evolution case the court 
made no comment on the truth or 
falsity of the theory of evolution. 
The legislature was declared com- 
petent to make that judgment. 
While the statute was upheld, the 
court reversed the $100 fine im- 
posed by the lower court upon 
Scopes, the appellant. Thus no at- 
tempt was made to carry the case to 
the United States Supreme Court. 

In 1935 the California Court of 
Appeals ruled that a school district 
could not drop music from its cur- 
riculum when its inclusion was pre- 
scribed by the state course of study. 
(6) 

It can be seen that it has been 
found difficult to exclude par- 
ticular subject matter from the cur- 
riculum. If there is demand for 
certain curricular material, it can 
be excluded only under the police 
power of the legislature. The 
courts have permitted legislatures 
to exercise the police power only 
when it was perfectly clear that its 
exercise was in the best interests of 
society. The parent may have his 
child taught whatever he pleases 
in so far as his right does not inter- 
fere with the rights of others or the 
best interests of society. 

Compulsory Courses. There are 
two lines of decisions concerning 
making particular courses compul- 
sory. Thirteen cases were found 
where the parent objected to sub- 
jects prescribed by the local board 
or by statute. In seven cases the 
state’s right to prescribe was upheld 
while in six the parent’s right was 
declared to be paramount. 
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It was decided in Maine in 1854 
that the local board could require 
Bible reading of all students. (7) 
The Vermont court (8) in 1859, the 
Ohio court (9) in 1876, the New 
Hampshire court (10) in 1879, and 
the Georgia court (11) in 1900 
ruled that the teacher might re- 
quire all pupils to prepare and pre- 
sent compositions regardless of par- 
ental objection. In 1886 the Indiana 
court (12) declared that it was 
reasonable and within the right of 
local authorities to require all high 
school students, in the absence of 
sufficient excuse, to study music. 
An Arizona statute making physical 
education compulsory was declared 
constitutional in 1927, (13) 

In these cases the courts reasoned 
that the legislature might determine 
the course of study or might legally 
delegate that authority to local 
school corporations. The power of 
the parent to decide what studies 
his child should pursue would be a 
power of disorganizing the school. 
(10) In the interests of efficient 
school administration it was con- 
sidered best that the power to de- 
termine the child’s studies should 
be a power of state and local 
authorities. 

In another line of cases the par- 
ent’s right to direct his child’s 
course of study has been recognized 
as superior to the right of state and 
local authorities. The ruling case 
here arose in Wisconsin in 1874. 
(14) A parent asked that his child 
be not required to study geography, 
a compulsory subject, but put more 
time on arithmetic. The court de- 
clared that the parent’s request must 
be granted. The Illinois court (15) 
in 1875 decided that bookkeeping 
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could not be required of pupils 
whose parents objected. The same 
court made a similar decision con- 
cerning grammar in 1877. (16) In 
1891 the Nebraska court (17) 
stated that a parent could rightfully 
decide that his child was not to 
take grammar. The Oklahoma 
court (18) in 1909 found that sing- 
ing could not be required of all pu- 
pils. In 1914 a Nebraska court (19) 
made the same ruling regarding 
cooking. 

A few quotations from some of 
these cases will give the general line 
of reasoning: 

“The parent is quite as likely to 
make a wise and judicious selection 
as the teacher.” (14) 

“It is possible that a father may 
have very satisfactory reasons for 
having his son perfected in certain 
branches‘ of education to the entire 


exclusion of others.” (16) 

“Now, who is to determine what 
studies she shall pursue in school, 
a teacher who has a mere temporary 


interest in her welfare, or her 
father, who may reasonably be sup- 
posed to be desirous of pursuing 
such a course as will best promote 
the happiness of his child? The 
father certainly possesses superior 
opportunities of knowing the physi- 
cal and mental capabilities of his 
child.” (17) 

In a few states, it appears that the 
parent can largely select his child’s 
subjects and need give no reason for 
his selection. Among these states 
are Wisconsin, Illinois, Nebraska, 
and Oklahoma. In other states, 
children can be exempted from 
compulsory courses for “good and 
sufficient reason” only, with consid- 
erable variation from state to state 
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as to the meaning of “good and suf- 
ficient reason.” 

Method of Teaching. The earli- 
est case in this connection arose in 
Vermont in 1859. (20) It was de- 
cided that the teacher could re- 
quire written compositions as a 
means of teaching grammar. In 
1878 the Illinois court (21) held 
that a teacher was not required to 
hear a pupil recite. The Texas 
court (22) in 1887 declared that a 
rule requiring two arithmetic prob- 
lems be worked at home was reason- 
able and enforceable. In 1915 the 
Massachusetts court (23) declared 
that the teacher could prescribe the 
method of teaching bookkeeping. 
The Georgia court (24) in 1918 
found a rule forbidding pupils to 
attend movies or social functions 
except upon Fridays or Saturdays 
was a reasonable rule and students 
might be expelled for breaking it. 
That the local board may prescribe 
the method of teaching bookkeeping 
was the decision of the Iowa court 
in 1925. (25) 

In three cases the right of the 
parent was declared superior to 
that of local officials in determining 
teaching method. The Missouri 
judiciary (26) in 1877 declared a 
rule prohibiting attendance at social 
functions during the school term to 
be beyond the authority of the local 
board or the legislature. In Mis- 
sissippi in 1909 (27) a rule pre- 
scribing that all pupils be at home 
and studying from seven to nine 
P.M. each evening was declared un- 
reasonable and unenforceable. The 
California court (28) in 1921 held 
that social dancing, boy with girl, 
could not be made compulsory as a 
means of instruction in physical 
education. 
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In general, the courts have taken 
the position that parents should not 
be allowed to interferé with teach- 
ing methods if they are at all rea- 
sonable. Such a principle would 
make efficient teaching and admin- 
istration practically impossible, they 
say. The parent may control the 
child’s moral and ethical conduct 
and may object to unreasonable 
home study regulations; other than 
that the parent has no control over 
teaching method. 

Summary. This study of judicial 
decisions may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. The courts have consistently 
permitted the addition of “electives” 
to the curriculum. This has fos- 
tered the development of a public 
school curriculum which will meet 
the needs of the child as a progres- 
sive civilization reveals them. 

2. Courts have been very critical 
of legislation excluding certain sub- 
ject matter from the curriculum as 
harmful. Nearly all such legisla- 
tion has been found unconstitu- 
tional. 

3. Courts have permitted very 
little parental interference with 
teaching method, except on moral 
or ethical grounds. 

4. Greatest disagreement among 
courts concerns the parent’s right 
to select his child’s subjects. Some 
state courts have practically refused 
to recognize such a right while 
others have gone to the opposite ex- 
treme. The Supreme Court of the 
United States itself has commented 
on the parental right in these words: 
“The child is not the mere crea- 
ture of the state ; those who nurture 
him and direct his destiny 
have the right to prepare him for 
additional obligations.” (29) 
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While courts may agree that in- 
struction essential to good citizen- 
ship can be required, they disagree 
as to what is essential to “good 
citizenship.” There is disagreement 
also, as to what is a “reasonable” 
and what is an “unreasonable” re- 
quirement. 

Since the right of the parent to 
select his child’s studies is respected 
by some courts there has been a 
tendency to limit the “required” 
courses and thus to increase the 
number of “elective” courses. 
Legislative prescriptions are more 
commonly upheld than local school 
board regulations which may ex- 
plain the increasing amount of 
school law extant. 

A reading of these cases con- 
vinces one that the judiciary has 
had the best interests of the public 
schools at heart. The courts have, 
however, in a few instances, per- 
mitted an unreasonable embarrass- 
ment and interference with the 
state’s plans for the education of 
children by parents who stood upon 
their common law right to direct the 
education of their children. It is 
possible, that in spite of judicial 
opinion to the contrary, the teacher 
may know what the best interests of 
a child may require better than the 
most devoted parent. 

It is possible that more states 
should give their Commissioner of 
Education or State Superintendent 
of Schools rather broad judicial 
powers. Such an official may be 
presumed to be more expert than 
judges on matters concerning the 
value of curricular experiences. His 
decisions should be final in a large 
majority of cases. Only when a 
basic constitutional right is involved 
would the courts be called upon for 
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a statement. The experience of 
states which have had some such 
plan should be studied to determine 
whether such a plan would be worth 
putting into effect in other states. 
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PLANNING A PROGRAM OF EVALUATION 


By Hucu B. Woop 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The increasing emphasis that has 
been placed on evaluation during 
the past few years calls to mind the 
testing movement which swept the 
country in the early ‘twenties. 
There is, however, a significant dif- 
ference between the two movements. 
In the present program we have 
approached the problem from an 
organismic viewpoint. We have set 
up the objectives to be evaluated in 
terms of the total organism and have 
planned our program in such a way 
as to obtain (theoretically at least) 
a “synthesized portrait” of the 
whole learner. Included in the pro- 
gram have been batteries of tests 


which attempt to measure and re- 
cord the development of basic skills, 
techniques, and abilities; broad un- 
derstandings, informations, general- 
izations, and concepts ; desirable in- 
tellectual, personal, social, and emo- 


tional traits; desirable interests; 
physical characteristics; and other 
aspects of the organism. 

The testing movement of the 
twenties emphasized the measure- 
ment of a few more or less unre- 
lated factors and made little attempt 
to synthesize these findings for each 
individual. Mass correlations and 
the establishment of norms tended 
to obliterate individual differences 
and to discourage individual treat- 
ment of the data secured. State- 
wide testing programs, still promi- 
nent in some sections of the country, 
tended to determine the objectives 
of the curriculum to a large extent, 
and many teachers were inclined to 


place halos around the “I. Q.” and 
the “A. Q.” 

Today many excellent programs 
of evaluation are being planned on 
a school-wide and often city-wide 
basis. However, many of the short- 
comings of the former comprehen- 
sive programs have been overcome. 
The measurement of achievement 
is usually individualized to a much 
greater extent than formerly and 
opportunities are provided for pu- 
pil participation in the evaluation 
process. Standardized tests for 
group comparisons are supplement- 
ed by many informal classroom 
tests, both oral and written. The 
measurement of many of the factors 
which disregard subject matter lines 
such as personality, emotional sta- 
bility, social sensitiveness, open- 
mindedness, and ability to accept re- 
sponsibility, is planned on a broad 
basis and carried on by many teach- 
ers and staff members. Paper and 
pencil tests have been supplemented 
by anecdotal records, pupil diary 
records, interviews, and reports of 
observed behavior. A more ade- 
quate integration and interpretation 
of the scattered data for each in- 
dividual has been facilitated by the 
introduction of comprehensive ac- 
cumulative record forms or “be- 
havior journals” in which all infor- 
mation and data are recorded and 
filed. Thus it is possible for anyone 
interested in the welfare of a par- 
ticular child to go to this record, 
view all the data, and reconstruct 
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for himself a more or less complete 
picture of the individual. 


In planning a program of evalua- 
tion it is essential that it be planned 
in proper relationship to the total 
educational program. Certain 
guiding principles suggest these re- 
lationships and serve to help those 
concerned with the program to 
avoid many of the shortcomings of 
the earlier testing movement. 

1. The educative process consists 
of a series of learning experiences 
of which evaluation is an integral 
part. Learning, according to the 
organismic-environmental concept 
of learning, consists of at least four 
aspects: (a) confronting a novel 
situation; (b) proposing solutions 
to the problem or difficulty ; (c) try- 
ing out one or more of the propos- 
als; and (d) evaluating the results 


in terms of anticipated value in sub- 
sequent experiences, and thereby in- 
corporating them in the organism 


as definite “learnings.” Thus it is 
obvious that if we think of the cur- 
riculum as a series of learning ex- 
periences, we cannot think of evalu- 
ation as something separate and 
apart from it. 

2. The primary purposes of eval- 
uation should be (a) to satisfy a 
desire for a more thorough under- 
standing of the individual child, (b) 
to provide a basis for intelligent and 
continuous modification of learning 
procedures to meet individual dif- 
ferences in abilities and needs of 
pupils, and (c) to determine the 
extent to which the accepted objec- 
tives of education are being realized 
and achieved. In the last analysis 
evaluation is justified to the extent 
that some improvement is made in 
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educational procedures or that child 
growth is furthered as a result of it. 

3. There are at least two types 
of evaluation: (a) that carried on 
primarily by the child but with the 
guidance of the teacher and the as- 
sistance of his classmates, and (b) 
that directed primarily by the teach- 
er but with the help and understand- 
ing of the child. In the first type 
the child dominates the situation 
and the process is largely one of 
pupil evaluation. The child evalu- 
ates the results of a learning situa- 
tion or experience in terms of what 
he conceives to be important goals 
or outcomes. In the second type, 
the child is given more guidance in 
the evaluation process so that he is 
brought to perceive outcomes more 
in terms of ultimate life objectives 
or goals. The first type represents a 
part of the pupil-developed curric- 
ulum, while the second type repre- 
sents a part of the “planned” curric- 
ulum. 

4. All evaluation should be in 
terms of the objectives of the cur- / 
riculum. We must constantly be 
alert to the danger that evaluation 
will condition curriculum objectives. 
Evaluation must follow rather than 


‘precede the establishment and ac- 


ceptance of the general objectives 
of education. The most serious 
criticism of evaluation in the past 
is that specific test items tended to 
become the basis of the course of 
study. The primary purpose of 
evaluation should be to measure the 
degree of achievement of previously 
accepted curriculum objectives. 

5. The validity of any form of 
evaluation may be determined by 
(a) the degree to which it approach- 
es natural situations, (b) the degree 
to which the individual accepts the 
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need or purpose of it and partici- 
pates and cooperates in the process, 
and (c) the degree that the various 
aspects of behavior are measured in 
relation to other aspects of behavior 
which emerge to form the whole 
experience. Evaluation situations 
that are marked by their artificial- 
ity, such as attempting to measure 
lying, cheating, and stealing by se- 
curing on paper responses to hypo- 
thetical situations, are likely to be 
invalid. Only when the evaluation 
process is “accepted” by the indi- 
vidual, or when it forms a natural 
part of the learning experience can 
we expect a high degree of validity. 

6. Evaluation must be dynamic ; 
all tests and measuring devices must 
be continuously evaluated and re- 
vised to conform with the changing 
objectives of education. If we ac- 
cept a dynamic theory of education 
—that constantly changing social 
conditions require continuous ap- 
praisal and revision of our educa- 
tional objectives—then it follows 
that evaluation must be likewise 
conceived. 


With these principles in mind 
how might the administrator and 
teaching staff proceed to plan a 
comprehensive program of evalu- 
ation? It would seem obvious from 
the foregoing discussion that the 
program would have to be a co- 
operative affair involving teachers, 
pupils, administrative staff, parents, 
and all others who are concerned 
with the welfare of the pupils. An 
attempt is made to present here a 
general outline of the major steps 
to be followed in an evaluation pro- 
gram organized on a school-wide or 
city-wide basis. 
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1. The selection of an evaluation 
committee. For administrative pur- 
poses it will be necessary to have a 
committee to make preliminary 
plans and to direct the program. 
The members of this committee 
should represent the teachers from 
the various grade levels and de- 
partments, and the administrative 
staff. They should be selected by 
the entire staff on the basis of in- 
terest and ability for this particular 
task. 

2. The development of general 
underlying principles to guide and 
direct the work. ‘These principles 
should help determine the general 
direction of the program and should 
serve to clarify the goals sought. 
The principles previously suggested 
should prove helpful in developing 
a more specific set for each par- 
ticular school situation. This step 
might be stated as the development 
of a philosophy of evaluation, 

3. The determination of the gen- 
eral aims of objectives of education 
to be evaluated. These should be 
in consonance with the educational 
philosophy of the school and may 
be stated in broad general terms, as, 
for example, the fostering of con- 
ditions making for the development 
of well-integrated successful living, 
the improvement of society, or the 
purposeful creative expression of 
each individual. 

4. The translation of these gen- 
eral objectives into workable units 
or categories of pupil behavior. 
General broad educational objec- 
tives must be broken down into 
smaller and more specific units if 
they are to be measured objectively. 
The characteristics of a “well-inte- 
grated” individual must be deter- 
mined in terms of actual human 
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behavior. Some of these character- 
istics might be the possession of 
basic skills such as reading and 
writing, basic understandings in so- 
cial and natural science, desirable 
intellectual traits such as curiosity 
and open-mindedness, desirable 
emotional traits such as friendliness 
and goodwill, and worth-while inter- 
ests. Such a list might conceivably 
include fifty or more items descrip- 
tive of a well-integrated individual. 

5. A further analysis of these ob- 
jectives in terms of age or grade 
levels. These characteristics or 
specific objectives should be fur- 
ther defined in terms of maturity 
levels. For example, the degree of 
ability in reading needed for satis- 
factory integration will vary for 
the different levels. A sixteen-year- 
old with the reading ability of most 
ten-year-olds might be very un- 
happy because of this handicap and 
this might prove to be a quite dis- 
integrating factor. We would cer- 
tainly expect different emotional re- 
action at various age levels, and 
basic information and understand- 
ing necessary for integration would 
likewise depend on age and matu- 
rity. For this reason it is necessary 
to set up standards of behavior at 
the various levels of maturity. 

6. The selection or development 
of tests or measures of these items. 
After the items to be measured have 
been carefully defined we must 
either select or develop tests to 
measure them. There are thousands 
of commercial tests on the market 
today and many of these measure 
quite adequately some of these ob- 
jectives. However, for many areas 
of behavior which we would like 
to evaluate there are as yet no valid 
measures. Many of the commercial 
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achievement tests have misplaced 
emphases, so that it is quite possible 
that before a complete program of 
evaluation could be effected it 
would be necessary to develop one 
or more new tests. It must not be 
supposed, however, that a separate 
test will be needed for each item to 
be measured. Many of these can 
be combined into one test and sev- 
eral tests can be combined into a 
single battery. 

7. The establishment of a system- 
atic and sequential program for 
the administration of these tests to 
include provisions for pupil self- 
evaluation as well as teacher-direct- 
ed evaluation. Tests should always 
be administered in such a way as 
to become a part of a natural learn- 
ing situation. Opportunities for 


pupils to evaluate their own work 
should be provided and the ability 


to do this with increasing accuracy 
should be one of the objectives of 
education. Many informal tests 
will be administered from time to 
time, but definite provision should 
be made for formal evaluation at 
periodic intervals. 

8. The recording and filing of all 
data on appropriate forms which 
will provide an integrated portrait 
of each individual child. Test data 
are no better than the use that is 
made of them. Their proper use 
can be facilitated by a record sys- 
tem which provides for the compre- 
hensive accumulation of all data for 
each child in a single folder. A de- 
vice which is being used by many 
schools to provide this unified por- 
trait is the “profile chart.” This 
device lists along the left margin of 
a large page a number of desirable 
characteristics of growth and de- 
velopment. Along the top of the 
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page is a scale of standards for the 
various maturity levels. By plot- 
ting on this graph the individual’s 
scores on the various tests we have 
a graphic picture of the person’s 
strengths, weaknesses, and averages. 
In order to show actual growth by 
years we have only to plot succes- 
sive scores on the graph in different 
colors. Such a device provides at 
once an objective picture of the pu- 
pil and, when supplemented with 
the other evidence to be found in 
the complete folder, should provide 
a “synthesized portrait” of the in- 
dividual. 

9. The periodic interpretation of 
these data to the child, his parents, 
and other persons interested in his 
welfare. The data and information 
recorded in the cumulative records 
should be made available to every 
person concerned with the welfare 
of the individual pupil. It may 
often be necessary for the teacher 
to assist in the interpretation of the 
data and to suggest to the child or 
parent the proper use to be made 
of the information. Some simple 
device for reporting periodically to 
the child and his parents should be 
provided. 
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10. The development of a pro- 
gram that will result in the elimina- 
tion or correction of serious weak- 
nesses and inadequacies revealed. 
Evaluation should lead to a better 
educational program. Remedial 
programs for serious shortcomings 
that might lead to maladjustment 
and opportunities for the further 
development of special talents 
should be provided. However, it is 
no longer considered necessary or 
desirable to attempt to bring all 
boys and girls up to general norms 
in all respects. The “average” in- 
dividual is not one who is average 
in every aspect of behavior but one 
who varies from general norms in 
many respects. 

The need for evaluation is gen- 
erally recognized, but there has been 
much dissatisfaction with the test- 
ing movement inaugurated more 
than a decade ago. A program of 
evaluation based on the foregoing 
principles and planned somewhat ac- 
cording to these suggestions should 
make possible better educational 
practices and eliminate many of the 
objections to the early methods of 
measurement. 





ANNUAL LIST OF OUTSTANDING COURSES 
OF STUDY 


By HERBERT B. BRUNER AND C. Maurice WIETING* 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


INTRODUCTION 

The outstanding courses of study 
included in this list have been se- 
lected from those received by the 
Curriculum Laboratory, Teachers 
College, since November, 1936. For 
the last twelve years a form letter 
has been sent by the Curriculum 
Construction Laboratory to each of 
the seven thousand state, city, and 
county superintendents, requesting 
course-of-study materials. In ad- 


dition, a more detailed request has 
been sent to a selected list of two 
hundred communities where the 
most progressive programs are now 


under way. 

From 1926 to 1929 the ratings 
were made according to the pro- 
cedure described in Rating Elemen- 
tary Courses of Study.2 From 1930 
to 1936 the evaluations were ob- 
tained through applying certain 
modifications of the criteria listed in 
Rating Elementary Courses of 
Study and through certain modifica- 
tions of this procedure. This year 
the criteria utilized in arriving at 
the ratings are those contained in 
the November, 1937, issue of the 
Teachers College Record.* 

1With the assistance of graduate students in 
Teachers College: Kathryn T. Burke, Moita 
D. Davis, Wilhelmina I. Hill, Ima L. Kuyken- 


dall, Flossie G. Kysar, William J. McCallum, 
Frank M. Misner, and Alma Ray. 


2Stratemeyer, Florence B. and Bruner, H. B. 
Rating Elementary School Courses of Study. 
Page 193. 1926. 


“Criteria for Evaluating Course-of-Study 
Materials.” The Teachers College Record. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. November, 1937. 
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ELEMENTARY 
ARITHMETIC 

Fort Smith, Arkansas. A Teacher’s Man- 
ual of Pupil Guidance in Arithmetic for 
Elementary Grades. 1937. 

Montclair, New Jersey. Arithmetic 
Courses of Study. Kindergarten, Grades 
1, 2, and 3. 1934. 

New Brunswick, New Jersey. Tentative 
Course of Study Arithmetic. Kinder- 
garten Special Groups Grades 1-6. 
1934-35. 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Revised 
Course of Study. Arithmetic, Ele- 
mentary School. Grades I-VI. 1936- 
of: 

Omaha, Nebraska. Specific Objectives 
for Number Work in the Primary 
School. Curriculum Monograph No. 
4. 1936. 

Pasadena, California. Arithmetic in the 
Elementary School Curriculum. 1936. 

Perth Amboy, New Jersey. A Tentative 
Course of Study for Kindergarten and 
Grades 1, 2, 3. 1937. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. Course of Study 
in Arithmetic, Elementary Grades. 1936. 

Springfield, Massachusetts. Course of 
Study in Arithmetic for Grades 4-6. 
1936. 

ART 

Cleveland, Ohio. Study of the Work of 
Non-Talented Children. 1936. 

Cleveland, Ohio. Tentative Outline of 
Elementary Art Curriculum. 1935. 

Dover, Delaware. Suggested Outline and 
Helps for Art in the Elementary 
Grades. 1936. 

Hawaii. Art-Textiles. Hilo Curriculum 
for the Use of Eighth Year Classes. 
1934. 

Los Angeles County Schools. 
Matter Series. Elementary. 1936. 
Newtonville, Massachusetts. Art Curric- 
ulum. Kindergarten, Grades 1-6. 1936. 
Omaha, Nebraska. An Outline for Art 
in Grades 3-4. Curriculum Monograph 

No. 5. 1936. Separate Courses. 


Subject 
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GENERAL 


Albuquerque, New Mexico. Teacher’s 
Handbook for the Elementary Schools. 
1937. 

Aliquippa, Pennsylvania. 
Learning Units. 1936. 
Amarillo, Texas. Tentative Course of 

Study. Grades 1, 2, 3. 1937. 

Arkansas State. A Tentative Course of 
Study for Arkansas Schools. Elemen- 
tary Section. 1936. 

Belmont, Massachusetts. A Course of 
Study for the Elementary Schools. 
1936-37. 

California State Curriculum Commission. 
Teacher’s Guide to Child Development 
in the Intermediate Grades. 1936. 

Clayton, Missouri. Glenridge Activity 
Units. Grade K-8. 1937. 

Elkins Park, Pennsylvania. Activity Ex- 
periences in the Elementary Schools of 
Cheltenham Township. 1936. 

Hamilton County, Tennessee. Profes- 
sional Yearbook Elementary School. 
Grades 3 and 4. 1936-37. 

Long Beach, California. A Series of Six 
Bulletins for Grades I-VI. 1936. 

Missouri State. Courses of Study. Ele- 
mentary Grades. 1937. 

New York State. Handbook for Rural 
Elementary Schools. Bulletin No. 3. 
School Organization. 1936. 

Pennsylvania State. Suggestions for the 
Development and Use of Curriculum 
Materials in the Elementary School. 
Bulletin No. 110. 1936. 

Santa Barbara, California. Integrative 
Theme: Guiding Youth to Live Effec- 
tively in Their Behavioral Environ- 
ment. Grades 1-12. 1937. 

Texas. Tentative Course of Study for 
Grades 1-6. 1936. 

Virginia State. Tentative Course of 
Study for Virginia Elementary Schools. 
Grades 1-7. 1937. 


Integrated 


GUIDANCE 


Birmingham, Alabama. Character Edu- 
cation. Something Better for Birming- 
ham Children. 1936. 

Fort Smith, Arkansas. Pupil Guidance 
in Public Schools. 1937. 

Fort Smith, Arkansas. A  Teacher’s 
Manual for Pupil Guidance in Audi- 
torium for Elementary Grades. 1937. 
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HEALTH, PuysicAL EDUCATION, AND 
SAFETY 

Albany, New York. Play and Recrea- 
tion for Children and Adults. An edu- 
cational program for more satisfactory 
living. Book VI. 1936. 

Evansville, Indiana. Tentative Course of 
Study in Physical Education. Grades 1, 
2, 3, 4. 1934. Separate Courses. 

Fresno, California. Health and Safety 
Units. Grades 1-6. 1937. 

Iowa State. Safety Education. 1932. 

Louisville, Kentucky. Grades 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6. Physical Education. 1936. Sep- 
arate Courses. 

Oakland, California. The Report of the 
Elementary Physical Education Sub- 
ject-matter Council. Kindergarten 
through Grade 2. 1936. 

Perth Amboy, New Jersey. Tentative 
Course of Study in Safety Education. 
Elementary School. Grades K-3. 1936. 

Springfield, Massachusetts. Health and 
Physical Education. A Course of Study 
for Kindergarten, Grades 1, 2, 3. 1936. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Arizona State. Course of Study for Ele- 
mentary Schools of Arizona. Bulletin 
No. 10. Industrial Arts. 1936. 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


Fort Smith, Arkansas. A  Teacher’s 
Manual of Pupil Guidance. In Lan- 
guage Arts for Primary Grades. 1937. 

Honolulu, Hawaii. English Expression 
and Literature Materials. Intermediate 
Grades. 1935. 

Newtonville, Massachusetts. Tentative 
Course of Study in Language. Grades 
1-6. 1935. 

New York State. Handbook for Rural 
Elementary Schools. The English 
Group. Bulletin No. 1. 1936. 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Grades 1-6. 1936-37. 

Pasadena, California. Language Arts in 
the Elementary School Curriculum. 
1936. 


English. 


HANDWRITING 

Cheyenne, Wyoming. Penmanship Out- 
line. Grades 1-6. 1936. 

Houston, Texas. Handwriting Manual. 
Grades 1-7. 1936-37. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Applied Hand- 
writing Practice. Elementary Division, 
Grades 1-6. 1937. 





READING 


Cleveland, Ohio. Reading for Low Y, 
High Y, and X Groups. Upper Ele- 
mentary Level. 1936. 

Los Angeles, California. Reading and 
Phonics First and Second Grades. 1933. 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Reading 
Grades I-VI. 1936-37. 


SPELLING 


New York State. Syllabus for Ele- 
mentary School. Spelling. 1937. 


LIBRARY 


Fort Smith, Arkansas. A Teacher’s 


Manual of Pupil Guidance in Library 
for Elementary Grades. 


1937. 


Music 


Fort Smith, Arkansas. A  Teacher’s 
Manual of Pupil Guidance in Music. 
Elementary Grades. 1937. 

Fresno, California. Music 
1937. 

Fresno, California. Music 
Grades 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
Courses. 

Gainesville, 
Grades 1-4. 

Providence, Rhode Island. A concise 
statement of Aims in Music Education 
in the Elementary Grades of the Public 
Schools of Providence. 


Program. 


Program. 
Separate 
Music. 


Florida. Creative 


SCIENCE 


Amarillo, Texas. Elementary Science. 
Grades 4, 5, 6. 1937. 

Appleton, Wisconsin. Conservation. Ele- 
mentary Schools. 1937. 

California State. Science Guides for Ele- 
mentary Schools. Ornamental Shrubs, 
Fresh Water Aquaria. Vol. II. 1936. 

Fort Smith, Arkansas. A Teacher’s 
Manual of Pupil Guidance in Science 
for Elementary Grades. 1937. 

Fresno, California. Elementary Science. 
Grades 1-6. 1937. 

New Rochelle, New York. Living Things 
and Where They Live. Grades 1 and 2. 
1934. 

Los Angeles. Trees in Our Neighbor- 
hood, Elementary Schools. 1935. 

Pasadena, California. Elementary Science 
in the Elementary School Curriculum. 
1936. 

Shorewood, 


Grade 6. 


Wisconsin. Science Units 


1937. 
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GEOGRAPHY 

Providence, Rhode Island. 

Curriculum. Grades 3, 4, 5, 6. 
Separate Courses. 


History 
Iowa State. A Guide for Teaching His- 
tory in the Elementary Grades. Grades 
1-5. 1935. 
Providence, Rhode Island. History Cur- 
riculum. Grades 4, 5, 6. 1935. Sepa- 
rate Courses. 


SocraL STUDIES 

Amarillo, Texas. Social Studies. A 
Tentative Course of Study for Grades 
4, 5, 6. 1937. 

Cape May County, N. J. Social Studies. 
Grades 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 1936. 

Des Moines, Iowa. Social 
Grades 5, 6. 1936. 

Evansville, Indiana. 
Grades 2, 3, 4, 5. 
Courses. 

Evansville, Indiana. 
Grade 6. 1934. 

Flint, Michigan. Social Studies Units. 
Grade 3. 1935. Grade 2. 1936. 

Fresno, California. Social Studies Unit. 
Grades 2-6. 1937. 

Ironwood, Michigan. An Integrated Na- 
tionality Course in Social Science for 
Grades IV and V. 1937. 

Kansas State. Unit Program in Social 
Studies. Grades 1-8. 1936. 

Los Angeles, California. Social Studies 
Unit. Grades 4-6. 1936-37. 

Oakland, California. Tentative Course of 
Study. Educational Possibilities of 
Units of Work Based on Community 
Life. Grades K-1, 2. 1937. 

Providence, Rhode Island. Social Science 
Curriculum. Grades 1B-1A; 2B-2A. 
1936. 

Providence, Rhode Island. Social Science 
Curriculum. Grades 3B-3A. 1936. 
Shorewood, Wisconsin. Social Experi- 
ences. Grades K-Elem. Sch. 1937. 
South Carolina State. Social Studies. 

Elementary. 1936. 

Waltham, Massachusetts. A Tentative 

Course of Study. Grade 1. 1936. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ART 
Cleveland, Ohio. Methods of Developing 
Systems of Drawing, Design, Construc- 


tion, and Appreciation. Jr. and Sr. 
H.S. 1956. 


Geography . 
1935. 


Studies. 


Studies. 
Separate 


Social 
1936. 


Social Studies. 
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Cleveland, Ohio. Significance of Art 
Education and Citizenship. Jr. and Sr. 
H. S. 1936. - 

Cleveland, Ohio. The Place of Art as a 
Correlative Factor in the General 
Scheme of Education. Jr. and Sr. H. S. 
1936. 

Dover, Delaware. Curriculum Sugges- 
tions for Junior and Senior High 
Schools. 1936. 

Providence, Rhode Island. 
Study for Art. 


Course of 
Junior H. S. 1937. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
South Carolina State. Suggestions for 


the Teaching of French in the High 
Schools. 1936. 


GENERAL 

Los Angeles, California. Contributions to 

the Core Curriculum for Secondary 

Schools. School Publication No. 294. 
1937. 

Los Angeles County Schools. 

Guide. Upper Grade Unit. 


Teacher’s 
1933. 


GUIDANCE 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. Pupil Guidance in 
Public Schools. 1937. 
New Hampshire State. 
Studies Recommended. 
Grades 7-12. 1936. 
New York, N. Y. Secondary School 
Curriculum Readjustments. Reaching 
the Individual Pupil. 1937. 
Pennsylvania State. Suggestions for 
Developing Guidance Practices in 
Secondary Schools. Bulletin 13. 1935. 
San Antonio, Texas. Occupations and 
Guidance. Junior High School. 1936. 


Program of 
Guidance. 


HEALTH, PHysiIcAL EDUCATION, AND 
SAFETY 


Albany, New York. Play and Recrea- 


tion for Children and Adults. An Edu- 
cational Program for More Satisfactory 
Living. Book VI. 1936. 

Detroit, Michigan. An Activity Program 
in Health Education for Intermediate 
Schools. 1936. 

Iowa State. Safety Education. 

Michigan State. 
1936. 


1932. 
Education for Safety. 


Home Economics 


New York, New York. Home Making 
and Home Economics. Junior and 
Senior High School. 1936. 
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Pennsylvania State. Home Economics 
Education. Bulletin 103. 1935. 

Utah State Course of Study for Home 
Making. 1936. 

Virginia State. Tentative Course of Study 
for Home Economics Education. Sec- 
ondary Schools. 1933. 

Washington State. Home Economics 
Education in Junior and Senior High 
Schools. 1936. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Fresno, California. Course of Study in 
Industrial Arts for the Secondary 
School. 1936. 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


Amarillo, Texas. A Tentative Course of 
Study in the Language Arts. Freshman 
Grade Level. 1937. 

Flint, Michigan. Junior High School 
English. 1936-37. 

Providence, Rhode Island. Junior High 
School English Revised Course. 1936. 

South Carolina State. Suggestions for 
Teaching Literature in the High 
Schools of South Carolina. 1936. 


Music 


Hawaii. Music Course of Study for the 
Intermediate School. Grades 8, 9. 1936. 

Providence, Rhode Island. Course in 
Music for Junior High School. 


SCIENCE 


Los Angeles County, California. This 
Living World. Teachers Guide. Ninth 
Year Science. School Publication No. 
287. 1936. 

Los Angeles, California. Study Outlines 
for the Eighth Year Science, Division 
of Instruction and Curriculum. Sep- 
tember, 1935. 

Malden, Massachusetts. Course of Study 
in Science for Junior High School. 
1936. 

SocrtaL STUDIES 

Cleveland, Ohio. Social Studies. 
9. 1936. 

Evansville, Indiana. 
Grades 7 and 8. 
Courses. ) 

Los Angeles, California. World Cultures 
(Parts I and II). Grades 9 and 10. 
1936. (Separate Courses.) 

Los Angeles, California. Motion Picture 
Appreciation. Secondary School. 1936, 


Grade 


Studies. 
(Separate 


Social 
1934. 
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New York State. A Tentative Syllabus 
in Economic Citizenship. The Business 
of Living. 1935. 

Rochester, New York. Courses of Study 
in Social Studies. Grades 8 and 9. 
1936. (Separate Courses.) 


CITIZENSHIP 


Evansville, Indiana. 
9. 1936. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. Course of Study 

Grade Community Civics. 


Citizenship. Grade 


in Ninth 
1936. 


HIsTORY 


Iowa State. A Guide for Teaching His- 
tory in Grades Six, Seven, and Eight. 
1936. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ART 


Cleveland, Ohio. Methods of Developing 
Systems of Drawing, Design, Construc- 
tion, and Appreciation. Junior and 
Senior High School. 1936. 

Cleveland, Ohio. The Place of Art as a 
Correlative Factor in the General 
Scheme of Education. Junior and 
Senior High School. 1936. 

Cleveland, Ohio. Significance of Art 
Education and Citizenship. Junior and 
Senior High School. 1936. 

Dover, Delaware. Curriculum Sugges- 


tions for Junior and Senior High 
School. 1936. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


South Carolina State. Suggestions for 
the Teaching of French in the High 
Schools. 1936. 

Springfield, | Massachusetts. Modern 
Foreign Languages. Course of Study 
for Senior High School. 1936. 


GENERAL 
Los Angeles City, California. Contribu- 
tions to the Core Curriculum for 
Secondary Schools. School Publica- 
tion No. 294. 1937. 


GUIDANCE 

Fort Smith, Arkansas. Pupil Guidance 
in Public Schools. 1937. 

New Hampshire State. Program of 
Studies Recommended. Guidance. 7-12. 
1932. 

New York, New York. Secondary School 
Curriculum Readjustments. Reaching 
the Individual Pupil. 1937. 
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Pennsylvania State. Suggestions for De- 
veloping Guidance Practices in Second- 
ary Schools. Bulletin 13. 1937. 

Richmond, Indiana. Vocational Infor- 
mation. 1935. 


HEALTH, PuystcaAL EDUCATION, AND 
SAFETY 


Albany, New York. Play and Recreation 
for Children and Adults. An Educa- 
tional Program for More Satisfactory 
Living. Book VI. 1936. 

Iowa State. Safety Education. 

Michigan State. 
1936. 

Michigan State. 
1936. 

West Springfield, Massachusetts. A 
Course in “Personal Health.” 


1932. 
Education for Safety. 


Alcohol and Narcotics. 


Home Economics 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. Course of 
Study in Home Economics Education. 
Grades X-XII. 1936. 

New York, New York. Home Making 
and Home Economics. Junior and 
Senior High School. 1936. 

Pennsylvania State. Home Economics 
Education. Bulletin 103. 1935. 

Springfield, Massachusetts. Foods. 
Course of Study for Senior High 
School. First Year. 1936, 

Utah State. Course of Study for Home 
Making. 1936. 

Virginia State. Tentative Course of 
Study for Home Economics Education. 
Secondary Schools. 1936. 

Washington State. Home Economics 
Education in Junior and Senior High 
Schools. 1936. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Fresno, California. Welding. 1937. 
Hawaii. Mechanical Drawing, Metal, 
Woodwork, Electricity. 1935. 
Malden, Massachusetts. Course of Study 
Woodworking - Mechanical Drawing, 
High School. 1936. 
Rochester, New York. 
Syllabus. 1936. Pattern Making 
Syllabus. 1937. Tailoring Syllabus. 
1936. Electrical Syllabus. 1936. Lithog- 
raphy Syllabus. 1936. Machine Shop. 
1936. Auto Mechanics. Syllabus. 
1936. Commercial Art. 1936. 
Fresno, California. Course of Study in 
Industrial Arts for the Secondary 
School. 1936. 


Photography 
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LANGUAGE ARTS 


Amarillo, Texas. A Tentative Course 
of Study for Sophomore, funior, Senior 
High School Levels. 1937. 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Suggestions 
for Developing Units of Study in Mo- 
tion Picture Appreciation. Bulletin 98. 
1935. 

South Carolina State. Suggestions for 
Teaching Literature in the High 
Schools of South Carolina. 1936. 


MATHEMATICS 


Manila, Philippine Islands. Course of 
Study in Advanced Algebra. 1936. 
Manila, Philippine Islands. Course of 
Study in Plane Geometry. 1937. 


SCIENCE 
Los Angeles, California. The Progress 
of Science. A-10. 1936. 
Manila, Philippine Islands. Course of 
Study in Biology. 1937. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Biology. High 
School. 1936. 


HIsTory 


Cleveland, Ohio. Supplement to Sugges- 
tions for a Course of Study in Current 
History. Grades 10, 11, and 12. 1934. 


SoctaL STUDIES 


Atlanta, Georgia. A Curriculum Unit in 
Housing and Home Building. 1935. 
Long Beach, California. Civic Education. 

Secondary Grades. 1936. 

Los Angeles, California. Rome Immor- 
tale, a Unit of Work in Italy. Grade 
10. Social Studies Units. Grade 10. 
1936. India. High School. 1933. 
Spain. High School. 1935. 

Los Angeles, California. Motion Picture 
Appreciation. Secondary School. 1936. 

Los Angeles, California. Some Problems 
of American Citizenship. 1936. Social- 
Cultural America. B-11; American 
Government and Politics. A-11. 

New York State. A Tentative Syllabus 
in Economic Citizenship. The Busi- 

ness of Living. 1935. 





SPECIAL CLASSES 

Cleveland, Ohio. Reading for Ungraded 
Groups. 1936. 

Delaware State. Enriched Community 
Living. Adult Education. 1936. 

Denver, Colorado. The Education of 
Spanish-Speaking American Children. 
1937. 

Denver, Colorado. The Development of 
a Program of Secondary Education for 
Slow-Learning Pupils. 1936. 

Los Angeles, California. Transition 
Classes. 

Newport, New York. A Suggested Cur- 
riculum for the Non-regent Pupils of 
Northport High School. 

New York State. Secondary School Cur- 
riculum Readjustments. 1937. 

New York State. Physical Education 
Activities for Handicapped Children. 
Book V. 1936. 

Providence, Rhode Island. Remedial 
Work for Reading Handicaps. Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools. 1936. 

Rochester, New York. English, Non- 
Regents. Grades 7-12. 1936. 


STUDY BULLETINS 


Alabama State. Survey Workbook for 
Community Analysis. 1934. 

Georgia State. Program for Improve- 
ment of Instruction. Tentative Report 
of the Committee on the Scope of the 
Curriculum. 1937. 

Louisiana State. Louisiana Program of 
Curriculum Development. 1936. 

Michigan State. What Does Research 
Say? 1937. 

Mississippi State. Program for the Im- 
provement of Instruction. Bulletin No. 
3. 1936. 

New Mexico State. Program for the 
Improvement of Instruction. Study 
Bulletin No. 1. 1936. 

Tacoma, Washington. The Curriculum 
Improvement Program. 1937. 


SHORT ARTICLES 


THE MICHIGAN STUDY OF 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


By J. Ceci, PARKER 
Director, Michigan Secondary School 
Curriculum Study 


In November, 1935, the Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction 
embarked upon a program of cur- 
riculum development. 

The first step was the appoint- 
ment of a Curriculum Steering 
Committee by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction with the re- 
quest that it make a critical exami- 
nation of curriculum practices in 
Michigan schools and devise means 
for their improvement. Included in 
the general plan developed was one 
major project which came to be 
known as the Secondary Curric- 
ulum Study. 

The basic purpose of the study is 
the discovery and evaluation of de- 
sirable modifications in the second- 
ary program in order to better meet 
the needs of pupils, both those who 
are and those who are not going to 
college. 

The Steering Committee appoint- 
ed a Directing Committee of seven 
members representing the various 
secondary school interests in the 
state to guide the project. Since the 
period of initial organization the 
State Board of Education has ac- 
cepted the responsibility of spon- 
soring the study. It is now direct- 
ing the study through the agency of 
the Directing Committee. Funds 
made available by the Department 
of Public Instruction and the Gen- 


eral Education Board made possible 
the appointment of a staff with a 
full time director in September, 
1937. 

The study is planned for a period 
of twelve years, divided into four 
parts. The first phase, one year in 
length, will be a period of refining 
and maturing the general plan of the 
study and particularly for review- 
ing the potential contributions from 
previous and current studies. The 
second phase, covering four years, 
will consist of the experimental ex- 
ploration and evaluation of the im- 
mediate results of the most promis- 
ing practices that can be discovered. 
The third phase, covering four 
years, will consist of the extension 
of plans and ideas in a large number 
of schools. During this phase and 
the fourth phase, emphasis will be 
placed on the evaluation of the out- 
comes. The fourth phase of three 
years will be a period of summari- 
zation, integration, and extension of 
better practices in secondary educa- 
tion throughout the state. 


THE FIRST YEAR: It is pro- 
posed to use the first year (1937- 
38) for maturing the general plan 
of the study, to collect for use in 
Michigan the significant variations 
developed in other studies, and to 
develop the basic policy in accord- 
ance with which the secondary cur- 
riculum should be revised. This pro- 
gram involves the following major 
activities : 

1. Survey of Recent Studies of 
the Secondary School Curriculum. 
In view of the very considerable de- 
velopments in secondary education 
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that have taken place in recent 
years, it is recognized that the 
Michigan Study should build on the 
numerous experiments and variant 
practices developed _ elsewhere. 
These practices are difficult to col- 
lect. A vast amount of work must 
be done in the early part of the 
study to bring them together and 
make use of conferences and other 
means of communication to promote 
understanding. This work should 
be of considerable value in other 
states as well. This task is so im- 
portant that the staff will devote 
the necessary energy and resources 
to it during the first year. During 
this survey efforts will be directed 
toward developing effective alli- 
ances with organizations carrying 
forward similar enterprises. 

2. Plans for the Development of 
Basic Point of View and Guiding 
Principles. Another important task 
lies in the consideration of the goals 
or objectives of education in terms 
of the functions of the secondary 
schools of Michigan and the de- 
velopment of basic principles that 
may be utilized in thinking through 
specific problems of instruction. It 
is deemed desirable to secure exten- 
sive participation by the profes- 
sional personnel of the state in this 
development. The Director and the 
instructional staff of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction will 
devote much time and energy to the 
accomplishment of this task. 

3. Assistance to Schools. In 
Michigan, as in other states, many 
of the schools are eager to improve 
their practices, but they do not know 
what to do. Accordingly, certain 
significant ideas should be submitted 
to the schools to indicate the direc- 
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tion that exploration may profitably 
take. The schools will be given as- 
sistance in generating a funda- 
mental philosophy that will permit 
them to make certain definite, sound 
commitments as to their direction 
of progress. 

Another activity of importance is 
assistance to secondary schools 
throughout the state in their study 
both of their own pupils and of 
their local community, in order to 
adapt the curriculum to meet most 
adequately the local requirements. 
The staff of the study expects to 
canvass means of studying pupils 
and communities and make the re- 
sults of this study available gener- 
ally to the schools of the state. 

4. Selection of Experimental 
Schools. The first year should see 
the selection of a number of ex- 
perimental schools which show 
great promise and which are at the 
same time representative of Michi- 
gan secondary schools in size, pupil 
clientele, and type of community. 

5. Refinement of Plans and Pro- 
cedures for Experimental Study. 
Before the end of the year plans for 
the entire span of the study are to 
be revised and matured. This will 
involve definite attention to partici- 
pation by schools and colleges, types 
of experimentation, guidance, and 
evaluation. 

6. Development of Curriculum 
Libraries. It is essential that ample 
materials be made available for ex- 
tensive study. This is to be ac- 
complished by developing a curric- 
ulum library in the office of the staff 
in Lansing and by offering encour- 
agement and assistance to all teach- 
er-training institutions in the state 
in developing such libraries. 
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7. Recommendations Concerning 
Legal and Administrative Organiza- 
tion. During the first year definite 
recommendations may develop in 
the way of better legal and adminis- 
trative organization for public edu- 
cation in Michigan. 


SURVEY OF THE 
COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


By SAMUEL EVERETT 
Northwestern University 


It is the belief of an increasing 
number of American educators that 
the public schools can and should 
take an active part in the process of 
social reconstruction which now 
seems to be under way in the 
United States. The thing which 
appears to be most needed is the 
development of creative leadership, 
a leadership which not only deals 
with philosophy but proposes prac- 
tical measures, procedures and pro- 
grams. The Committee on the Com- 
munity School, along with other 
committees of the Society for Cur- 
riculum Study, is attempting to of- 
fer such leadership. 

In the spring of 1936 the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Society au- 
thorized the establishment of a Com- 
mittee on the Community School. 
The work of this group was care- 
fully outlined in advance inasmuch 
as lack of funds prevented the com- 
mittee from meeting as a group. 
The educators chosen were from 
among those who were thought best 
fitted to contribute to the program 
as outlined. Membership was not 
restricted to members of the Society 
for Curriculum Study. 

The main purpose of the commit- 
tee was to produce a report which 
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would include a number of different 
community school programs, each 
written by a member of the com- 
mittee. All committee members are 
either now engaged, or have re- 
cently been engaged, in community 
school programs. This practical 
experience served as a basis for the 
individual reports. However, the 
emphasis was made that each person 
should be free to outline the kind of 
a program which he felt might be 
most successful in terms of the 
needs of the community in which he 
had worked and should not be 
limited to mere description. 

Each chapter in the final report 
deals with such areas as the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The desirable type of com- 
munity-school education for 
children, youth, and adults. 
The description of a specific 
community, and its needs. 
The curriculum proposed to 
meet the needs of the com- 
munity described. 

The administration of the 
community school. 

The teaching method in the 
community school. 

The relation of the school to 
well-established local com- 
munity groups. 

7. Long-time educational and 
community planning. 

The techniques used in the study 
are the same as those used by the 
Committee on Secondary Education 
which produced the report, A Chal- 
lenge to Secondary Education. 

The geographical distribution of 
the Community School Committee 
and the types of programs presented 
are of considerable interest. Two 
programs are being developed in 
New York City, two in the Chicago 
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metropolitan area, two in the rural 
South, one in rural Michigan, one 
in the Dakotas, and oné€ in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. Of these pro- 
grams three are intended to meet 
the needs of underprivileged mixed 
racial groups, and two of well-to-do 
urban communities. Other pro- 
grams deal with community school 
work for Indians, Negroes, a con- 
solidated rural school district and 
a workers’ school. 

Nine programs have now been 
outlined. All are concerned with 
public education with one exception 
in which a private secondary com- 
munity school program is presented. 
The final report will also include a 
statement describing the findings of 
a nation-wide Community School 
Study, an analysis of the nine pro- 
grams written by committee mem- 
bers, and an annotated bibliography. 
The final report will be published 
by D. Appleton-Century Company, 
New York City, around January 1, 
1938. 

The members of the Committee 
on the Community School are as 
follows: H. Gordon Hullfish, Ohio 
State University; Paul J. Misner, 
Superintendent of Schools, Glencoe, 
Illinois; Paul R. Pierce, Principal, 
Wells High School, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; Leonard Covello, Principal, 
Benjamin Franklin High School, 
New York City ; George I. Sanchez, 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, Chicago, 
Illinois; Allan Hulsizer, United 
States Indian Office, Washington, 
D. C.; Frank E. Midkiff, Rural 
Schools, Territory of Hawaii; Miles 
Horton, Highlander Folk School, 
Monteagle, Tennessee ; H. A. Tape, 
Principal, Consolidated Rural 
School, Ypsilanti, Michigan ; Edgar 
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Draper, University of Washington ; 
Samuel Everett, Chairman, North- 
western University. 


THE PROFESSIONAL 
LIBRARY FOR A 
CURRICULUM PROGRAM 


By Marcaret K. DICKERSON 
Tacoma Public Schools 
Tacoma, Washington 


That a school system is as alive 
as are the individual parts of which 
it is composed is obvious to anyone, 
particularly the school administra- 
tor. If the curriculum of a school 
system is to be up-to-date and alert, 
a definite amount of time should be 
set aside for reading or other means 
of becoming aware of what is hap- 
pening in the profession. A com- 
mittee of teachers working on the 
curriculum will act far more enthu- 
siastically and thoroughly if the 
materials essential to their work are 
provided within their reach. In 
order to have material available, a 
professional library should be acces- 
sible to all teachers at convenient 
times. In the public schools of 
Tacoma, Washington, we have es- 
tablished the Professional and Cur- 
riculum Library in a place where it 
is easily accessible to the adminis- 
trative staff and members of the 
corps working with the curriculum. 
The resources of this library include 
the following types of material: 

1. Books on curriculum construction. 

2. Books in each of the following gen- 
eral fields of education: a. Child 
psychology, b. Psychology of learn- 
ing, c. Educational psychology, d. 
Educational sociology, e. Educational 
administration and _ supervision, f. 
Philosophy of education, g. History 
of education, h. Educational tests and 





measurements, and i. Educational 
methods. 

. The outstanding books in each of the 
academic fields. 

Books on the psychology and treat- 
ment of exceptional children. 
Outstanding courses of study from all 
sections of the United States—for all 
subject matter fields and all grade 
levels. 

. History of curriculum development 
from institutions throughout the 
United States. 

. Yearbooks published by the various 
educational associations. 

. Government documents from _ the 
United States and state departments 
of education. 

The most valuable educational maga- 
zines and the best periodicals in the 
various academic fields. 

Sample textbooks, all subjects and 
all grade levels, for perusal or ex- 
perimentation. 


By means of these materials, the 
trained, full-time librarian is able 
to offer and keep up the following 
types of service: 

1. Assist in locating and acquiring de- 
sired material. 

2. Keep the collection cataloged and 
arranged so that material may be 
quickly and easily located. 

Compile complete selected or anno- 
tated bibliographies in any branch or 
field of education. 

. Keep a complete file of sample text- 
books available for perusal or ex- 
perimentation. 

Maintain interlibrary loan service. 
Assemble special collections of ma- 
terial at appointed times for various 
committees. 

Distribute to the educational corps 
two monthly lists: a. Additions to 
the library during the previous month. 
b. A list of magazine articles selected 
from the various educational periodi- 
cals during the month, chosen to rep- 
resent each subject matter field and 
each activity within the organization. 

Clinton C. Trillingham sums up 
in a few words the value of a li- 
brary to a program of curriculum 


building: “Most specialists agree 
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that one of the essential phases of 
the training of curriculum workers 
is that of keeping abreast of current 
curriculum literature, such as text- 
books, reports, and investigations. 
Actual practice seems to correspond 
with this belief. School administra- 
tors should realize that their in- 
structional staffs can do the most 
effective curriculum work only 
when they have ready access to 
curriculum information and _ re- 
search concerning what others have 
done. Special professional library 
facilities are necessary tools for 
meritorious curriculum work.’ 


THE STATE CURRICULUM 
PROGRAM IN OREGON 


By FRANK W. Parr 
Oregon State College 


During the past year, plans have 
been formulated for a program of 
curriculum improvement for the 
schools of Oregon. A committee, 
appointed by the State Teachers’ 
Association, has laid the ground- 
work, and set up the machinery for 
working out a well-organized state- 
wide program. Three sub-commit- 
tees have been set up to formulate 
aims, principles, and to determine 
the scope of the program. Monthly 
meetings have been held for the 
purpose of discussing the reports 
and activities of the various com- 
mittees. 

In addition to the work of the 
three sub-committees, two other 
projects have been added for the 
current year. A handbook, which 
is in the process of preparation, will 

‘The organisation and administration of 


curriculum programs.” Los Angeles, Univer- 
sity of Southern California Press, 1934. p. 61. 
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be printed by the State Department 
of Education and distributed to 
every teacher, principal,°and super- 
intendent in the state. The purpose 
of the handbook is to acquaint all 
school people in the state with the 
various phases of curriculum reor- 
ganization, and to suggest an out- 
line of topics to guide various school 
systems in their faculty study 
groups. The chapter headings of 
the handbook will be as follows: 

I. The Changing Nature of 

Social Life. 
II. Broadening Philosophies of 


Education. 

III. New Points of View in 
Psychology. 

IV. Principles of Curriculum 
Construction. 


V. Aims of Education in Re- 

lation to the Curriculum. 
VI. The Organization of the 
Curriculum; the Problems 
of Scope and Sequence. 
Production of Units of 
Work. 

In addition to the publication of 
the handbook, the State Department 
of Education is sponsoring a series 
of weekly radio broadcasts over 
Station KOAC for the benefit of 
teachers and laymen who may be 
interested in hearing discussions of 
various phases of curriculum study. 


VIL. 
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The broadcasts are to be presented 
each Tuesday evening from Octo- 
ber 5, 1937, to May 31, 1938. 
Many school systems have arranged 
to have their teachers meet this one 
evening a week to listen to the 
broadcast, and then have a discus- 
sion of the issues that were pre- 
sented over the radio. The discus- 
sion of curriculum problems will be 
in the form of an interview between 
the speaker and Mr. Citizen. The 
speakers for the broadcasts will be 
selected from those who are taking 
an active part in the state curric- 
ulum program, as well as from the 
various institutions of higher learn- 
ing. The interviews are to be inter- 
spersed with musical programs 
furnished by different Oregon high 
schools. 

As an aid to the Oregon curric- 
ulum study the University of Ore- 
gon has established a curriculum 
laboratory in connection with the 
School of Education. During the 
past summer Dr. Hugh B. Wood of 
Columbia University acted in the 
capacity of consultant. Recently 
Dr. F. G. Macomber, formerly cur- 
riculum director at Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, has joined the staff of the 
School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon and is now in 
charge of the curriculum laboratory. 






















THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON CuRRIC- 
ULUM, HENRY Harap, Chairman 
—The Changing Curriculum. The 
Joint Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction, National 
Education Association, and the 
Society for Curriculum Study. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1937. 351 p. $2.00. 
This yearbook, the first of its 

kind to be published since the fam- 

ous Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the 

National Society for the Study of 

Education, represents a cooperative 

piece of writing on the part of mem- 

bers of the two organizations pro- 
ducing it. The following people 

were responsible for-as much as a 

chapter of the book: Edith M. 

Bader, Orville G. Brim, Prudence 

Cutright, Will French, Harold C. 

Hand, Charles W. Knudsen, Ernest 

O. Melby, Paul T. Rankin, Laura 

Zirbes, and Henry Harap (Editor). 
These ten people held a series of 

five conferences to plan the develop- 
ment of the volume. The fact that 
the original plan of collective au- 
thorship with unsigned chapters was 
changed to the plan eventually fol- 
lowed represents some basic dif- 
ferences in thinking, but at the same 
time it gives evidence of the in- 
dividual thinking of the members 
of the group and the plan of demo- 
cratic organization used in produc- 
ing it. 

The book as a whole sets forth 
the philosophy and practice of the 
changing curriculum in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools to- 
day. The first seven chapters deal 
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with the theoretical bases of the 
curriculum, and the remaining chap- 
ters save two, one on the education 
of the teacher and the other a re- 
view chapter, deal with a descrip- 
tion and evaluation of some typical 
curriculum programs. 

The book starts off with an anal- 
ysis of a questionnaire which at- 
tempted to analyze the present 
status of thinking on the part of 
groups engaged in curriculum de- 
velopment in the United States. 
This is followed by a list of ques- 
tions setting forth issues in curric- 
ulum work. The next chapter then 
proceeds to point out the contribu- 
tions which the basic sciences have 
made to the philosophy and psychol- 
ogy underlying modern curriculum 
programs. It is followed by one 
dealing with the function of the 
curriculum, by another with the or- 
ganization of the curriculum, and 
by two other chapters dealing with 
curriculum planning and the organi- 
zation of educational forces. <A 
chapter on the development of units 
completes the first half of the book. 
In the second half a discussion and 
evaluation is given of the state pro- 
grams in Virginia and California, 
of the Breathitt County (Kentucky) 
Program, of the Fort Worth, 
Texas, Burbank, California, and 
Holton, Kansas, city programs, and 
of the Parker School District, Ohio 
State University Elementary School, 
McKinley High School in Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, and the General Cur- 
riculum of the Central State Teach- 
ers College in Mt. Pleasant, Michi- 
gan. A discussion of the education 
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of the teacher and a review chapter 
complete the book. , 

This joint yearbook makes a valu- 
able contribution to educational 
literature in several respects. In 
the first place, when it is compared 
with the Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of 
the N.S.S.E. growth in curriculum 
thinking becomes evident. The 
present emphasis upon democratic 
organization of the school, teacher 
participation in curriculum pro- 
grams, greater attention to the 
learner, the unitary concept of 
growth, a curriculum centered in 
society and the growing child, all 
of which are treated in this book, 
are missing in the earlier volume. 
In the second place, this book offers 
some very stimulating and well-pre- 
pared chapters on matters facing 
every curriculum group. The 
chapter in which questions of basic 
curriculum thinking are listed will 
be quite useful to discussion groups. 
The chapter dealing with the contri- 
bution from the basic sciences 
brings together in a very clear 
fashion the present trends of think- 
ing on this problem. The chapter on 
planning for curriculum programs, 
although some of its formality may 
be criticized by those who favor a 
looser organization, sets forth clear- 
ly the necessity for the assumption 
of responsibility by members of a 
school group. Some of the descrip- 
tions of curriculum programs have 
not been brought to public attention 
before. They too will serve as a 
basis for discussion. In the third 
place, this book serves as a refer- 
ence to indicate a record of progress 
and presents rather clearly the zeal 
with which many of the modern 
programs are being promoted. In 
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the fourth place, it represents an 
attempt to look critically at the pres- 
ent stage of curriculum develop- 
ment and to invite study of its prog- 
ress. In the fifth place, it presents 
a source of basic considerations and 
contemporary practices useful to 
groups at present engaged in curric- 
ulum development. 

There are several places in the 
book where one wishes the develop- 
ment might have been different. At 
numerous times there is evidence of 
the lack of objectivity in the pres- 
entation and evaluation of ideas. 
This indicates the difficulty which 
a very zealous person has of looking 
in a critical fashion at ideas which 
he has helped to develop. The over- 
use of the word must, common to- 
day among educators, seems to be 
inconsistent with the democratic 
philosophy apparent in the book. 
There is a lack of well-balanced 
complete treatises, as, for instance, 
in the chapter dealing with units 
where a very complete discussion is 
given of a unit in the elementary 
school, the development of a similar 
one in the secondary school is 
ignored. 

Certain chapters are far superior 
to others, not only in their style of 
writing but also in the clearness 
with which they present their think- 
ing. There is a need for more 
definitive language in the treatment 
of modern curriculum theories and 
practices. The chapter on The 
Function of the Curriculum could 
have been materially improved in 
this respect. The loose use of such 
terms as functional, social, society, 
democratic, and the adding of ism 
and ing to common words in such 
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a way as not to improve their mean- 
ing is all to be discouraged. One 
gets the feeling of dissatisfaction 
with the vagueness of ideas and 
with the lack of sharply defined 
statements. 

In dealing with the evaluation of 
the curriculum programs presented 
for illustration, there is an apparent 
lack of sufficient information to 
bring clearly into focus the exact 
situations in each program. There 
are places where implications are 
left which indicate a lack of the es- 
sential information. There are other 
places where the reader is misguid- 
ed in his understanding of the pro- 
grams discussed. For instance, the 
reader is left to believe that Virginia 
organized production committees 
for the purpose of producing and 
distributing units of work. The 
courses of study in Virginia do not 
bear out this implication. The 
reader is left to believe in the Bur- 
bank program that the elementary 
teachers produced units of work 
without much previous training and 
study. Doubtless, part of the mis- 
interpretation comes about by read- 
ing into a mimeographed report in- 
tended only for the use of teachers 
in a definite situation something 
which needs to be present only in a 
report printed for public distribu- 
tion. 

One feels also that the yearbook 
missed an opportunity to be more 
critical in its evaluation of present 
theories and practices. The volume 
appears to be more of an explana- 
tion and a defense rather than an 
appreciative but critical study of the 
present curriculum movement. A 
wholesome challenge is a form of 
kindness to any new venture. 

In spite of this friendly criticism, 
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the book is an essential volume in 
a modern curriculum library. The 
basic soundness of the fundamental 
concepts presented and the bold re- 
organization which the book at- 
tempts to secure force the reader to 
commend the committee for its 
courage and its important contribu- 
tion. 
J. Paut LEonarpD 
Stanford University 


FRASER, Mowat J.—The College of 
the Future. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1937. 529 


p. 

As Mr. Fraser says, his book is 
one of analysis rather than of 
prophecy. He has attempted a 
major work by diagnosing the ills, 
past and present, of American 
higher education. He winnows out 
of this diagnosis criteria for judg- 
ing current experimental plans and, 
thereafter, on the same base proj- 
ects what an adequate college 
should be. 

His conclusions concerning cur- 
riculum construction contain little 
to cavil at. He sets up certain 
criteria both for judgment on going 
curricula and for the experimental 
building of new. He says, in effect, 
that the whole curriculum must 
have: 

(1) A breadth and richness of 
content necessary to develop each 
student’s genuine interest in attain- 
ing inclusive aims in various phases 
of living which he names as follows: 
(a) Civic participation; (b) Per- 
sonal association; (c) Being at 
home in physical surroundings ; (d) 
Caring for one’s body; (e) Satis- 
factory leisure activity; and (f) 
Work. 
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(2) Full emphasis on real and 
living problems subordinating all 
data, theories, and recognized, re- 
stricted ad hoc courses to these 
problems. 

(3) Enough time to permit each 
student to develop his genuine inter- 
ests in broad life aims and to set 
these in solidly so that they may be 
continuously held, reached for, and 
practiced. 

Mr. Fraser would, therefore, 
have a primary or core curriculum 
built individually on broad, widely- 
visioned, interrelated material open- 
ing up to him inclusive aims for his 
choosing. Aims established, there 
could be drawn in problems of the 
student’s own choice. These must 
be studied in his own way, and at 
his own pace. Practically all pres- 
ent curricula of organized subject 
matter he sees as auxiliary or sup- 
plementary to this core curriculum. 
And, again, he would under no cir- 
cumstances force a student to take 
any course or courses which did not 
have clearly wrought lines of rela- 
tionship with this core curriculum, 
which were not so interrelated that 
he might study them within the 
broad limits of his genuine interests 
and over a long enough period to 
establish them in terms of continu- 
ing life action. 

‘€ points out that under these 
crit: .a most college education is at 
present unsatisfactory. It does not 
allow of breadth of study or the 
establishing of inclusive aims. It 
inhibits sound perspective. It bars 
intelligent choice of special fields of 
study. It absorbs all the student’s 
time in unreal, petty, and insignifi- 
cant details. He believes that, by 
establishing curricula with sound in- 
clusive life aims as their sole ob- 
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jective, we could build a real college 
of the future with a core curriculum 
as he describes it and supplementary 
courses out of present patterns re- 
vamped to augment the core. 

His criticisms of both the tra- 
ditional academic and professional 
courses seem to me well taken. His 
analysis of various experimental 
curricula such as those at Chicago, 
Florida, Bard, Bennington, and 
Minnesota are in part sound. It is 
somewhat of a shock to find him 
drawing his materials from 1933- 
1934 catalogs in a 1937 book. In 
the case of Minnesota, he repeats 
the curious gossip that the General 
College was established “primarily 
for students of low ‘college apti- 
tude.’” It would have been, I 
think, far more satisfactory to most 
of us in the field of experimental 
higher education if he had not only 
brought his material up to date but 
had checked through with men in 
the field directly rather than 
through catalogs. 

In another way, this book is an 
educational tragedy. Although it 
is sound in philosophy, analysis, and 
approach to the problem of the 
trends and future of higher educa- 
tion, it is too long. The book, it- 
self, is too long. The sentences are 
too long. And the words, being for 
the most part Latin- and Greek- 
rooted polysyllabics, are too long. 
In consequence, it will be little read 
or read not at all by those of us who 
need it most. I have, for this re- 
view, sweated my brains through it. 
I feel enlarged, more secure in the 
tackling of college problems. But 
the reading process was painful, 
jerking me back as it did to under- 
graduate days and long nights of 
wrestling over Kant’s Critique of 
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Pure Reason or the crabbed text of 
Vokelt’s Aesthetik. I have talked 
with colleagues from east, west, 
mid-west and my own institution. 
These men have dipped into Mr. 
Fraser’s book and retreated. They 
deplore the length. They accuse 
him of a repetition and tautology 
which is not so apparent when one 
realizes that he has devised and 
polished touchstones and that repe- 
tition is justifiable in applying them 
again and again to college processes. 
Their accusation arises quite rightly 
from finding him a three-decker in 
an age of digests, a philosopher and 
pedagog in style in an era of “Basic” 
and of journalistic writing. In con- 
sequence, I think that “The College 
of the Future” would be a great 
book were it put through a series 
of step-down transformers to where 
it could lure, meet, and light up the 
minds it was meant for. 
Matcoitm S. MacLean 
University of Minnesota 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION, COMMISSION ON THE SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM— 
Science in General Education: A 
Progress Report. New York: 
Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, 1937, 378 p. mimeographed. 
The problem of what shall con- 

stitute the subject matter of general 

education for our time and circum- 
stance is one of the most important, 
as well as the most perplexing, with 
which public education is confront- 
ed. Knowledge has increased to 
such an extent in the last two cen- 
turies that no one can encompass 
the whole of it. Partly as a result 
of this, specialization has steadily 
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increased, tending in recent years to 
become narrower and narrower. 
The growth of specialization has 
been reflected by the schools as evi- 
denced in differentiated curriculums 
leading into specialized occupations 
and professions. There has been a 
tendency to sacrifice general educa- 
tion and to exalt specialized study. 
The schools have consequently neg- 
lected that aspect of education 
which concerns the relation of an 
individual to his self, other selves, 
society, and the cosmos. In recent 
years it has become more and more 
evident that this neglected aspect 
must be adequately dealt with. And 
this Progress Report is a descrip- 
tion of an attempt to throw light 
upon the question of what science 
can contribute to the process of 
aiding the adolescent to compre- 
hend the relationships which he 
bears to others together with those 
which are more personal. 

The report is the work of a com- 
mittee composed of specialists in 
the natural sciences, teachers of 
natural sciences, and students of 
adolescent development. It was is- 
sued as an instrument for further 
study by those people who engaged 
in the activities of the Workshop in 
Secondary Education of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, 
Bronxville, New York, during the 
past summer. 

After sketching in the conven- 
tional way the relation of science to 
education in a democracy the 
authors turn in the remaining chap- 
ters to the task of suggesting the 
kinds of subject matter which a 
science program should contain. Ac- 
cording to the report the science 
program should contain material in 
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the following areas: personal living, 
personal-social relationships, social- 
civic relationships, ecofiomic rela- 
tionships, and reflective thinking. 

These are no doubt areas in 
which science instruction can be 
very functional. The adolescent 
has not only been misunderstood by 
adults but he has also failed to un- 
derstand himself both physiologi- 
cally and psychologically. Failing 
to understand himself, he has mis- 
understood both adults and those 
persons of his own age, resulting 
in confusing personal and social 
problems for himself. There is 
much scientific information which 
would enlighten the adolescent on 
these questions. And the contribu- 
tion of this report is that it sug- 
gests to us different types of ma- 
terials to serve this purpose. This 
report, attempting as it does to ex- 
plore what science can offer toward 
helping adolescents to understand 
themselves and others, will be wel- 
comed by teachers generally. The 
last chapter offers many helpful 
suggestions on the problem of eval- 
uating student achievement in 
science. 

This is the second report on 
science instruction by the Commis- 
sion and it is to be put into final 
form sometime in 1938. 

B. QO. S. 


La Porte, W. R., Compiler—The 
Physical Education Curriculum. 
Sponsored by the College Physi- 
cal Education Association. Los 
Angeles: The Caslon Printing 
Company, 540 South San Pedro 
Street, 1937. 61 p. Paper cover. 
As stated in the foreword “this 

volume is an unusual combination 
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of materials in highly condensed 
form presenting a national program 
of physical education suitable for 
uniform adoption and use in schools 
and colleges throughout the United 
States.” It may have been some- 
what unfortunate to imply that any 
program is so wisely constructed 
as to be amenable to universal adop- 
tion but, nevertheless, there are, in 
this compact report of sixty pages, 
some excellent suggestions for 
physical education at all levels. For 
the first time, in this country, we are 
able to view a curriculum which is 
based upon something more than 
one man’s opinion. Hundreds of 
persons gave of their best judgment 
to select, classify, and grade-place 
the many activities which are avail- 
able for teaching and the result is a 
truly helpful presentation of ma- 
terial. The study has three parts: 
a description of its own techniques, 
the program for grades one to 
twelve, and standards for its admin- 
istration. The heart of the study is, 
of course, in the second part, and 
here one will find outlines for the 
primary and elementary grades 
and the junior and senior high 
school with recommendation in per- 
centages of the time to be spent on 
each kind of activity. The strength 
of this section lies in the breadth of 
the recommended activities. It 
shatters rather completely any no- 
tion that school physical education 
need be only a rhythm or two in the 
first six grades and from then on 
basketball and football. For this 
reason, if for none other, the study 
can be commended to the interest 
of teachers and administrators. 
D. OBERTEUFFER 
The Ohio State University 
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